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Less than 
years ago Masai warriors, armed 
only with spears, hunted lion 
over the plain on which the City 
of Nairobi now stands, and a 
multitude of birds screeched in 


the reeds where the river spread 
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itself out into a vast 


swamp. The Masai called the place Nairobi— 


green 
“the place of the cold water”. Nairobi began 
its life in 1899 as a mere railhead camp on the 
line to Uganda. Today it is the capital of 
Kenya, a, modern city with wide streets, fine 
buildings and a population of over 200,000. 
It received its City Charter from the Duke of 
Gloucester in 1950. Nairobi is also the principal 
commercial centre for the whole of East Africa. 
New industries are encouraged and important 
building and industrial developments are in 
progress. The Royal National Park, on the 
outskirts of the city, is an interesting link with 
the past. Covering some 40 square miles it 
contains lion, hippo, giraffe and a surprising 
variety of game, ail living in their natural 
environment. 

Business men who require information 
on current commercial conditions in East 
Africa are invited to get into touch with 
our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Nairobi and else- 


where are readily obtainable on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Dreaming of a 


“White Label’ 


Here’s one 
Father Christmas who 
intends to be'a great 


success ! And this Veal he’s 


really in luck—at long last ““wHirEr LABEL” 
is in free suppiy again. At last, there’s enough 
“WHITE LABEL” to go round. Eneugh to wish everybody ‘Happy Christmas’, 


Now that you’re able— 
insist on “WHITE LABEL”. 


DEWAR’S SCOTCH WHISKY 
—/T NEVER VARIES 









MUST | BE FORGOTTEN 
AT CHRISTMAS? 


SEND A GOOZWILL GIFT 
TO A REFUGEE 


Pleads Pat Smythe 


——— 









“* Spare a thought in World Refugee Year 
for those out in the cold—the people who 
still don’t belong anywhere in spite of 
years of waiting. In obsolete barrack 
rooms in Europe; in leaky shacks on 
Hong Kong or Korean hillsides ; in vast 
sprawling encampments in the Holy 
Land; homeless under the chill skies of 
North Africa—in all these places and 
many more, multitudes of men, women 
and children have little joy in their 
hearts this Christmas ”. 





10/- provides 48 good meals for orphans. 


£5 


Please send a gift now to Spectator 
Relief, Barciays Bank Ltd., Old Bank, 
High Street, Oxford. 


ke 
Year OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


gr FAMINE RELIEF 


gives 20 undernourished children a 
13 weeks’ course of vitamin tabiets. 


| SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: LORD HALIFAX, SIR GLADWYN JEBB, SIR OLIVER FRANKS, 


DAME SYBIL THORN DIKE. 
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_— Portrait of the Week— 
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PRESIDENT EISENHOWER visited Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Pakistan, Afghanistan, and points East. 
Mr. Dillon, his Under-Secretary of State for 
Economic Affairs, arrived in London on his way 
to Brussels, Bonn and Paris, to talk about econo- 
mic co-operation in Europe and, it was widely 
supposed, about European aid for some of the 
countries his President was visiting. The French 
Prime Minister turned the tap that set Saharan 
oil flowing to the North African shore and the 
French economy. A Baghdad newspaper reported 
that ‘the lion has returned to his lair’: this 
referred to General Kassem’s emergence from 
hospital. 
* 


THE QUEEN was graciously pleased to appoint, and 
some of her subjects were not so graciously 
pleased to hear that she had appointed, Mr. 
Charles Robert Swart, Minister of what is de- 
scribed in South Africa as Justice, as Governor- 
General of South Africa. It was Mr. Swart who 
reorganised the ‘special’ (i.e., the political) branch 
of the South African CID, and told them ‘to shoot 
first and ask questions afterwards.’ In a House 
of Commons debate, the Opposition spokesman 
asked the Minister of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, ‘Are you against apartheid or for it?’ 
and got no answer, but Mr. Christopher Chataway, 
an Olympic runner, in a maiden speech as a Tory 
MP, suggested that British sportsmen should only 
go to South Africa to play against multi-racial 
teams. The South African authorities agreed to a 
multi-racial team playing Egypt at table tennis. 
The Opposition refused to nominate any members 
to the Monckton Commission, and the Govern- 
ment filled the three gaps that this left with three 
gap-fillers. Mr. Macleod, the Colonial Secretary. 
visited Malta, but not Mr. Mintoff, whose sup- 
porters staged a demonstration, one of the exhibits 
of which was a British peer in a top-hat flogging 
a small Maltese girl. The hearty patriots who 
intended to open an anti-Egyptian exhibition, ‘See 
How They Run,’ in answer to the proposed Moor- 
house museum in Port Said, dropped the idea 
after a dignified rebuke from young Moorhouse’s 
father. 
* 


MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED people were killed, 
and more than twenty million pounds’ worth of 
damage was done, when a dam burst at Fréjus, in 
the South of France. More than fifty other people 
died in various countries of Western Europe 
buffeted by gales, among them twelve seamen of 
an Aberdeen trawler and the crew of eight of the 
Broughty Ferry lifeboat. 


* 


IN THE COURSE OF a libel action, the editor of the 
Daily Mail denied that the Mail was a Conserva- 
tive newspaper although, he said, it supported the 
Conservative Party from time to time. Mr. Harold 
Wilson denied reports in the same paper that he 
was leading a new anti-Gaitskell movement among 


by Mr. Marples’s parlour-pink attack on London's 
traffic, the Labour Party tabled a motion regretting 
the Government’s failure to tackle the problem, 
and a Mr. Michael Heath, having parked his car 
two yards from a sign limiting parking to thirty 
minutes, went off to Canada for three weeks’ holi- 
day, and was fined a fiver when he came back. 
A Stoke-on-Trent grocer, though, was fined £80 
and costs for taking the lion symbol off Marketing 
Board eggs in order to sell them for the higher 
Price commanded by eggs not so insulted. A 
committee of the International Lawn Tennis 
Federation recommended that major tournaments 
should be allowed to declare themselves ‘open,’ 
Which would mean that amateurs and profes- 
sionals could play against each other at Wimble- 
don in 1961: all that now remains is to define the 





difference, 


Left-wing Labour MPs. Unimpressed, apparently, 
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GOODBYE, 


wo separate issues confront the Inspector 
T eppetaed by the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government at the public inquiry which 
opens next week into the future of Piccadilly 
Circus. One is esthetic: ought the Circus to be 
redesigned so that it will be possible to take a 
pride in it, as a work of architecture; or should it 
be allowed to remain as Londoners have long 
remembered it, with no architectural pretensions 
but with (or so its supporters believe) a vulgar 
charm of its own that outweighs its deficiencies? 
The other is practical: should the Circus be re- 
designed as a unit, with all the buildings related to 
one another—the streets designed to speed the 
flow of traffic, pedestrian walks off ground level. 
and so on; or should it be left to private enter- 
prise to develop it piecemeal? 

In this week’s article on the Piccadilly affair, 
Bernard Levin refers to the building which was 
to have arisen (and will arise. if permission is 
granted) on the Monico site as ‘a misshapen 
monster.’ 

Important though the esthetic argument is, it 
might not stand up on its own. The designers can 
argue that it was not their intention to cater for 
zsthetes: they can use the same defence of their 
designs as the commercial te!evision companies 
use of their programmes: that they give the public 
what it wants—garishness. And no doubt they 
will carry this argument farther, using it against 
the idea that the Circus should be reconstructed 
to a comprehensive plan. Nevertheless, the double 
argument is telling. Here is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to redesign a notorious ugly-spot in the 
centre of London in such a way that catering for 
the needs of the traffic need not mean, as it so 
often does, despoiling the face of the city; its looks 
and its character will actually be enhanced. It will 
be a sad day for London if the comprehensive 
planning proposal is defeated. 

But at this stage, the issues are not simply 
whether the projected building on the Monico 
site is a monstrosity or an ingenious attempt to 
keep Piccadilly Circus in character; and whether 
the site should, or should not, be developed as a 
whole. As Mr. Levin points out, ‘it is more im- 
portant to trace the steps by which the present 
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PICCADILLY? 


situation was reached, for some of them are dis- 
turbing, and many of them strange.’ The story he 
unfolds of the events that have led up to the forth- 
coming inquiry is indeed disturbing; because it 
reveals how little public opinion is able to express 
itself. 

What happens to Piccadilly is of vital interest 
to Londoners, as well as being of sentimental 
concern to Britons the world over. It might con- 
sequently have been thought that the London 
County Council would have taken steps to ensure 
that plans for its future would be given the widest 
publicity long before they reached the present 
stage. But so far from trying to publicise the 
negotiations, the whole tendency appears to have 
been- to try to cover them up. It is only a few 
months since the very interesting plans for com- 
prehensive development were put out, as if the 
LCC seriously contemplated acting on them. Yet 
as Mr. Levin shows, the LCC had already virtually 
committed itself to the erection of a building on 
the Monico site which, apart altogether from its 
wsthetic deficiencies, made nonsense of the com- 
prehensive plan. 

The present inquiry should not, therefore, con- 
fine itself to examining the esthetic arguments— 
though it is good news that the Civic Trust has 
at last been prodded into action—or the practical 
issue of comprehensive versus piecemeal develop- 
ment, important though these are. It should also 
investigate whether bureaucratic indifference or 
deliberate deception has been used to keep the 
public ill-informed; and it should suggest ways in 
which we can be protected from such treatment in 
the future. 


President Peripatetic 


N Ankara, President Eisenhower had a ride in 
I 1934 open Lincoln car while the Turks danced 
their delight in the streets. In Rome he was photo- 
graphed with the Pope, both of them roaring with 
laughter (perhaps over the damage done to Roman 
Catholic Senator John Kennedy’s chances of the 
Democratic nomination by the great birth-control 
row in the United States); and in Pakistan the 
distinguished visitor was subjected to ordeal by 
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cricket-—the first President of the United States to 
witness a Test match, which ought to secure for 
Mr. Eisenhower a modest place in the ‘record 
pages of future editions of Wisden. 

But it was not until President Eisenhower 
reached New Delhi on Wednesday that his voyage 
across the map—it must be rare even for globe- 
trotting Americans to ‘do’ eleven nations in nine- 
teen days—noticeably became more than a public- 
relations exercise by one of the most competent 
charmers in the glad-handing business. It has been 
made very clear indeed that there is to be no 
diplomatic negotiating in the course of the Presi- 
dential trip. But it is equally obvious that Mr 
Eisenhower and Mr. Nehru will talk about the 
Chinese claims and threats that reverberate 
around the Himalayas, and that Mr. Eisenhower 
will be all the readier to offer moral, and perhaps 
even to consider material. support, and all the 
more able to count on the sympathies of the 
American public, now that Mr. Nehru has spoken 
so sternly in Parliament: ‘I doubt if there is any 
cowntry in the world which cares less for peace 
than China today. . . . If war is thrust upon us, 
we shall fight with all our strength.’ 

It has been suggested by Mr. A. J. P. Taylor. 
in one of his Sunday Express exercises in how to 
be readable but wrong about world affairs. that 
Mr. Nehru’s brave words are nothing more than 
an astute move to enlist Mr. Eisenhower's sym- 
pathies. That he is working on the appreciation 
that unquestioning support by the President for 
india against China would make up for the politi. 
cal difficulties at home that arise out of his 
amiability towards Mr. Khrushchev. All designed 
to extract economic aid more easily from the 
Americans. 

It may well be that Mr. Nehru enjoys the more 
devious forms of dipiomacy, and likes to keep his 
hand in, but he hardly needs to be as devious as 
this. The President knows very well what India’s 
needs are, and the advantages to be gained by 
helping her to meet them. He has already asked 
Congress for 4,000 million dollars for foreign aid 
in 196|—a hundred million dollars more than he 
asked for last year, and 800 million more than he 
got—and India is bound to receive a substantial 
share of what is forthcoming. If Mr. Eisenhower's 
visit to India helps him to present Indian poverty 
so much more dramatically to the American 
public that Congress will think twice before cut- 
ting down his request, and perhaps even reverse 
its decision that loans for development must be 
spent in the United States—an uneconomic piece 
of big-business selfishness—it will be a trip worth 
while. 

Which is more than can be said for what is to be 
(except for a,luncheon engagement in Morocco) 
the last visit of all, to Madrid, where the President 
is to drive through the streets with Generalissimo 
Franco, escorted by cavalry—no doubt by repre- 

. Sentatives of those same Moorish regiments that 
the Generalissimo brought to Spain to help in 
putting down its lawful government. To visit Mr. 
Khrushchev, so as to talk about a settlement of 
differences and about world peace, is one thing. 
To include Spain on a good-will tour is to show 
a friendliness towards the regime that is not at all 
implicit in any doing of diplomatic deals with the 
Soviet Union. 

The Spanish monarchists have done well, in the 
letter they have addressed to the United States 


THE 


Embassy in Madrid, to point out that when the 
Madrilenos cheer the President as he drives 
through their city, ten days from now, they will 
be cheering for the same reason the Poles cheered 
Vice-President Nixon on his visit to Warsaw—to 
show their enthusiasm for the liberties enjoyed by 
the American people and denied to themselves. 
The difference is that there is nothing at the 
moment that the West in general, or the United 
States in particular, can do about the lost liberties 
of the Poles (except that an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union mean a relaxation of 
Russian pressure in all its strategically important 
satellites). But the West. and the Americans, could 
stop bolstering up, and refrain from buttering up. 
the detestable regime in Spain. 


will 


‘Britse Haatlikheid’ Yet 


HE leading Nationalist morning newspaper in 
I Capetown, Die Burger. has paid us the com- 
pliment of using our strictures on apartheid as 
its main lead story: 
BRITSE HAATLIKHEID TEEN S.A. 


GRUWELIKE PERS-AANVAL OP MNR. STEWARD 


were its headlines—‘British spitefulness against 
South Africa: Gruesome press attack on Mr. 
Steward. Die Burger had already, a few days 
before. devoted considerable space to the views of 
the Spectator and some of our correspondents on 
the issue, with particular reference to the pos- 
sibility of a boycott of South African goods: 
other South African newspapers, such as the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times, have also mentioned 
them, leaving their readers in no doubt of the 
hostile press South Africa is now getting in Great 
Britain. 

We are much heartened by letters from readers 
in South Africa about this attention which (to 
quote One correspondent) ‘indicates how deeply 
disturbed the authorities are; and that, of course, 
is very encouraging.” As we said last week, the 
time has passed when the South African authori- 
ties can be moved by polite expressions of dis- 
approval. Our intention was not. in fact, to attack 
Mr. Steward, but his office; and it is gratifying 
that Die Burger has hit upon the exact descrip- 
tion, “gruesome, of the activities that he, as 
Director of Information at South Africa House, 
is now being called upon to defend. 


It is satisfactory, too. that a few Tories are 
beginning to realise that it is time they spoke out; 
notably a new MP, Christopher Chataway. Since 
the day of F. E. Smith the old and wretched 
Commons tradition that a ‘maiden* must be gentle 
and restrained has rarely—Sir Alan Herbert was 
an exception—been successfully defied: the more 
credit, then, to Mr. Chataway for his outspoken 
condemnation of apartheid in his own maiden 
speech this week. Admittedly he began by echoing 
the dubious Times argument that more harm than 
good is done if those with nothing to lose demand 
racial telerance at pistol point: but he went on 
to point his own pistol at what some competent 
judges have argued might well prove to be the 
heart of the matter: racial discrimination in sport. 

Mr. Chataway’s suggestion is that the MCC 
(and presumably every other sporting body) 
should refuse to play South Africa unless it has 
a multi-racial team. Up to the present, the atti- 
tude of most sporting authorities here is that they 
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should abide by the laws and customs of the 
host; and within limits this is sensible enough 
(for example, over Sunday observance). But 
apartheid poses a problem that cannot be settled 
on this basis, because it means that sporting bodies 
here, if they accept South African rules. are in 
effect helping to deprive fellow-sportsmen there 
of opportunities that ought to be theirs as of right. 

The first need is to insist on the establishment 
of equal rights: that is to say. where a player has 
the ability he should be selected regardless of his 
colour. The second is to insist that there should 
be no colour bar among spectators: no ‘Whites 
Only’ audiences. A boycott of all sporting events 
against white South African sides until these 
aims are achieved could do no harm. It would 
not entail ‘interfering with the rights of a sovereign 
State’ or ‘dictating to another country what her 
internal policies should be.” It would not cause 
any substantial loss of income to the native popu- 
lation. But it would indicate in.the plainest pos- 
sible manner that we in this country are not pre- 
pared to countenance racial discrimination in any 
country in the Commonwealth 


* 


In the meantime, though, the arrangements for 
Covent Garden's ballet tour of South Africa next 
February can be represented as a small tactical 
gain in the struggle against apartheid. True, 
Johaar Mosaval, a non-white South African 
dancer who belongs to the company, will not be 
in the party because of the law forbidding whites 
and non-whites from appearing together on the 
same stage: and Mr. Tom Driberg argued in the 
House earlier this week that this was grounds for 
cancelling a tour supported by public funds. On 
the other hand the company will be playing twice 
before mixed audiences and twice before non- 
whites. 

From the point of view of Equity, this is a 
victory for its ‘foot-in-the-door’ policy. Since 
1957 Equity has insisted, and insisted on the whole 
successfully, that none of its members appear in 
the theatres in which any kind of colour bar 
operates unless there is a clause in the contract 
insisting that ‘a definite proportion’ of perform- 
ances be given before mixed or non-European 
audiences. Equity can argue that it has done its 
job, which is to see that its members get work, 
while at the same time pointing to progress 
towards racial equality made entirely on its own 
initiative. The British Council, which is guaran- 
teeing the tour against loss, seems to take the line 
that since the saving clause exists the tour should 
have its blessing. These attitudes have a certain 
foundation in common sense, but are they 
enough? 

Certainly they are a great deal more respectable 
than the indifference of Covent Garden, which, in 
the case of Mr. Mosaval, falls back on the ancient 
bromide about wishing to ‘avoid embarrassment 
to one of our own artists,’ and, in the words of the 
General Administrator, Mr. Webster, feels that 
it is ‘not its place’ to concern itself with direct 
action against apartheid. The Royal Ballet, for 
all its pretensions to artistic dignity. lags behind 
most of the artistic profession in its concern for 
racial justice. Its tolerance has been thrust upon 
it. Even the present concessions to liberal opinion 
were only negotiated with South Africa after the 
original arrangements for the tour had been re- 
jected by Equity as inadequate. 
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Equity has done well to extort this amount of 
justice, but the time has come for it to do more. 
The whole question of tours to South Africa 
should be reconsidered, not on the particular issue 
of individual dancers (which can always be 
answered by reference to matters of internal 
artistic policy), but on whether the use of public 
funds to condone police oppression within the 
Commonwealth. Here is a case when the dicta- 
torial potentiality of a union could be put to 
really good use. 


Port Said 


nyBopy who feels surprised and shocked that 
A the Egyptians should have thought up the 
macabre notion of a Moorhouse Museum should 
study the preface to John Bull’s Other Island. In 
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it, Shaw describes what happened to the inhabi- 
tants of an Egyptian village after an assault on a 
party of English officers—an assault which the 
officers by their actions and conduct had brought 
upon themselves. Shaw’s scathing account deserves 
to be read at any time in its own right as an 
indictment of that brand of imperialism which, 
in Shaw’s words, ‘goes stark mad at the periphery’ 
whenever a pin drops; but it is particularly appo- 
site at present, in view of the hysteria in the 
Beaverbrook press (quickly copied in the Mail, 
which still cannot rid itself of the notion that it 
must attach itself to the Express’s coat-tails). The 
story is not a pleasant one; but it should explain 
why, if Egyptians exhibit unpleasant charac- 
teristics when puffed up with jingoistic self- 
importance, we should not blame them: we 
taught them how. 


Dreams of Avarice 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


o judge by the newspapers, corruption is 
f Pt nne dl and for once it cannot be said that 
the press is merely sensation-mongering in order 
to win new readers or hold old ones. There is 
not even much evidence that the publishers have 
enjoyed the discomfiture of their competitors, 
the television magnates. The scandals, in and out 
of television, have been uncovered mostly by 
government agencies, federal or municipal, and 
the newspaper coverage has been more or less 
routine. Some of it has had to deal with rather 
squalid doings by journalists themselves. On the 
heels of the disclosure that some television people 
had been paid to ‘plug’—i.e., give favourable 
mention to—certain commercial interests came 
the revelation that certain newspaper columnists, 
all of the more tawdry variety, had accepted 
money from the same sources for the same pur- 
pose. 

Then there was a television programme 92n 
the very subject of corruption which led, a day 
or two later, to the discovery that a newspaper 
reporter zealous for civic virtue had made out 
of whole cloth a story of attempted bribery by a 
public official of New York City. The reporter, 
a scourge of slum-building owners who pay in- 
spectors to overlook violations of building codes, 
had said that a city official had offered him con- 
siderable sums of money not to publish the truth. 
The reporter was invited to the District Attorney’s 
office to give the details of the offer. There he 
confessed that there had never been any such 
offer—that he had made up the story merely to 
dramatise an evil he knew existed. 

For the most part, though, there has been little 
irony and little novelty in all the news of wrong- 
doing. The fraud in the television quiz shows in- 
volved people of whom one would have expected 
sounder judgment as well as higher morality, but 
in the main crookedness has been found where 
One would be surprised not to find a certain 
amount of it. In New York, butchers in large 
numbers have been selling their customers less 
meat than the customers have been paying for. 
Some have weighed their thumbs along with the 
beef or lamb; some have tampered with their 
scales; some have let the scales alone but hidden 
them from the customer’s view. Butchers have 
behaved this way in the nast. and for the public’s 
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protection there are Bureaux of Weights and 
Measures. Their existence always raises the ques- 
tion of who watch the watchers, inspect the in- 
spectors, police the police. In New York City, 
no one was doing it until a couple of weeks ago, 
when it was discovered that some of the money 
the butchers were making by short-weighing was 
going to the Weights and Measures people, in- 
cluding the head of the bureau, who now lacks 
employment. 

And so things have been going. Bakers and 
candlestick makers may be next, sharing news- 
Paper space and television news time with 
teamsters, truckers, boxing promoters, phono- 
graph-record sellers and the like, and perhaps 
the newspapers will develop a zest for turning up 
corruption news they have not yet shown. If 
so, they will be stimulated not alone by base 
commercial motives but by the concern of the 
righteous to get at the roots of unrighteousness 
and have a close look at what are generally de- 
scribed as the ‘broader implications.. A number 
of estimable people are already convinced that 
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what has been revealed are only a few of the 
symptoms of a morally-ill nation, and Americans 
—whether more or less than other people I do 
not know—are given to quick generalisations 
about their own society; they are almost 
always ready to believe that moral standards are 
in decline from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Perhaps this is so. The difficulty one has in 
trying to judge the answer is that one never can 
be sure of where we were when the alleged de- 
cline began—of what we have declined from. 
And even if it is possible to find an ethical norm 
for a society of this size and diversity, one would 
have to find honest scales on which to weigh new 
elements in the situation. The butcher situation 
had no new elements, but the television situation 
had quite a few. Before, for example, it had 
been impossible to see how much moral stress 
and strain could be borne by authorities on 
Dickens, marine biology, Greek history or base- 
ball statistics when tempted by sums of money 
that were, for most of them, beyond all previous 
dreams of avarice. 

My own tentative view is that man for man, 
child for child, Americans are easier to corrupt, 
at least in matters involving money, than they 
were a few decades ago. I do not think, however, 
that this is established by very much of the evi- 
dence that has lately come to public attention. 
The places where corruption has been revealed 
are, for the most part, those where rectitude has 
never had much standing. Television is half 
advertising, half country carnival, and the prudent 
have always had to be wary in dealing with such 
institutions. Butchers are butchers. Municipal 
governmcnt is probably a bit straighter in 1959 
than it has been at most times in the past (because 
more and better means have been devised keep- 
ing it on the up and up), but that isn’t saying a 
great deal. 

It has been, as it almost always is, in the 
citadels of wrongdoing that wrongdoing has been 
found. A few years ago, when various institutions 
were behaving in a most cowardly fashion in the 
face of McCarthyism, a good many people con- 
cluded that Americans had lost their heart and 
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their guts; they overlooked, I think, the fact that 
those institutions that capitulated—again mass 
entertainment and advertising, as well as vote- 
seeking politicians and newspapers that had never 
been known to show independence—were gichly 
experienced in capitulation and had never been 
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looked upon by any sane man as triumphs of the 
American experiment. It may be that the cor- 
ruptible are relatively more numerous today than 
in the past, but this can’t be proved by what is 
being revealed about butchers, boxing promoters, 
or patent-medicine hawkers. 


Trojan Horse 


From COLIN BRYGGE 


ULTURE with a capital K tends to bring out 
Rew worst in Soviet officialdom; not really 
surprising, as the cultural front is becoming the 
most embattled of all. The name Sadler’s Wells 
is still met with cool silence, three years after 
their refusal to visit Moscow at the time of the 
Budapest uprising. A year ago Pasternak was 
given his true niche in contemporary letters: 
‘someone lower than a pig.’ And recently we 
have had a furtive little scuffle over the with- 
drawal of some twenty-four volumes and a 
handful of periodicals from the first British Book 
Exhibition to be held in Moscow. 

What makes it so damaging in Western eyes 
is the fact that British Council officials respon- 
sible for organising the exhibition had condticted 
their personal censorship of the exhibits before 
submitting catalogues to the Russians, to spare 
both themselves and the publishers unnecessary 
embarrassment. But we are mere novices at this 
sort of thing. True, there have been aberrations 
-—-jamming in Cyprus, for example—but these 
have been mercifully brief, and when it comes 
to executing a censor’s fandango requiring any 
virtuosity the Russians are well out in front. 
The promptness and certainty shown by the 
Russians in pouncing on an offending paragraph 
in a work of, say, 150,000 words points to the 
existence of a meticulously maintained Soviet 
index of forbidden works. It presumably Means 
that every book and every magazine published 
in the British Isles is scrutinised page by page 
by lynx-eyed legions of bilingual bureaucrats— 
and the same goes for books of other countries 
—in an effort to preserve the ideological chastity 
of the Russian people. 

Of course, the thousands of Russians who 
flocked to see the books were totally ignorant 
of the fuss made by the British press over the 
enforced withdrawals. It was immensely heart- 
warming to hear one bright young Russian writer 
remark: ‘I didn’t know about the books. But I 
think this sort of thing is stupid. Anyway, I never 
did like those people at the Ministry of Culture.’ 
One can only guess at what Messrs. Sholokhov 
and Ehrenburg (two good anti-bureaucrats) 
would say. My guess is it would be unprintable. 
Regrettably this would be a minority view. 
Pasternak himself is very gloomy on this sub- 
ject. ‘Do you know,’ he said recently, ‘I am now 
the only Russian writer who corresponds with 
Western writers? Why, in my father’s day Rus- 
sians wrote abroad constantly—in all languages 
— and received letters from all over Europe. Now 
it’s ended . . . and I am the only one.’ 

Neither the Russians, nor official Britons for 
that matter, relished the publicity given to the 
case of the missing books. It is pointed out, quite 
rightly, that this has obscured the fact that an 
excelient display of British books covering a 
wide range of topics—though not politics, 
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economics or religion—has been seen by some- 
thing like 40,000 Russians, who queued up to 
flip through a picture book about the British 
Royal Family and who stood four deep round 
fashion magazines. But, of course, the incident 
is symptomatic of trends in Soviet life which are 
of the utmost importance to the West. An 
innocent abroad might be excused for supposing 
that after forty-two years of Agitprop the average 
Russian would not have a thought in his head 
which was not purely Marxist-Leninist. But that’s 
just the rub. Each new generation has to be 
indoctrinated (‘raising the ideological level’) 
afresh and the further these Russian youngsters 
slip away from the era of the Old Bolsheviks, 
the tougher the job becomes. 


* 


Already a musty atmosphere enshrines many 
of the early figures of the Revolution. There may 
be eighteen million Komsomols, but young Rus- 
sian men and women want more colour, more 
fun, more space to live in. Maybe not wedding 
bells, but certainly Chopin or Rachmaninoff when 
they marry. They want a family car and decent 
clothes. The idealism which animated their grand- 
parents in the 1920s has become cold, abstract. 
It’s not in human nature—certainly not ‘in 


Russian nature—to man the barricades all day, 


then don slippers and sit in front of the tele- 
vision screen all night. This is why we are being 
treated to the curious spectacle of Mr. Khrush- 
chev pounding for admittance at the door of the 
West, while at home the bureaucrats fondle their 
thought-conditioning machines to make sure that 
every bourgeois impurity is filtered out of the 
stifling intellectual atmosphere in the Soviet 
Union. But there is an alarming logic about it 
all. The more Moscow opens its own doors tv 
Visiting statesmen, foreign exhibitions, tourists 
and delegations, the less efficient the thought- 
conditioning machines become. Mr. Nixon on 
television (‘One day in four is spent by the Soviet 
working man producing arms’) is merely doing 
in public what lots of American, British, French, 
Greek and Italian tourists are doing in private 
talks with fellow Russians in the major citiés of 
Russia. 

All this has led Mr. G. Zhukov, the Soviet 
official who negotiates cultural agreements with 
the West, to try and establish certain rules. Mr. 
Zhukov makes no bones about his belief that 
the West is abusing cultural agreements to cor- 
rupt the innocence of Russians. Both sides could 
admit, at least in private, that cultural agree- 
ments are merely an extension of the Cold War 
by other means; but Mr. Zhukov, who acquired 
his stentorian style as a Pravda foreign corre- 
spondent, would certainly not admit this on the 
Russian side. In a peevish tract recently printed 
here he outlines Soviet fears quite openly. The 
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Soviet Union, he wrote, will never allow cultural 
contacts ‘to be used as a Trojan Horse stuffed 
with a hash of obscene refuse.’ And ‘attempis 
to utilise these exchanges for the propaganda of 
wild ideas and standards of bourgeois ethics 
which are alien not only to a Communist but to 
every sane person in general’ will be repulsed. 

What seems really to be biting Mr. Zhukoy 
is a report that American tourists visiting Russia 
are urged to leave their Intourist guides behind 
and strike out on their own with a winning smile 
and a fistful of candies. He is right to be alarmed, 
Such behaviour strikes at the very roots of his 
convictions. 

Admittedly, it is sad to meet groups of young 
Russians who have carried out a sponsored Cul- 
ture tour in the United States. What they do nof 
know about lynch law, unemployment, cartelism, 
exploitation of labour by the Big Bosses and the 
trade unions is not worth knowing. They are 
earnest, patronising and thoroughly blinkered, 
They are amazed to find not every art gallery 
stuffed with abstract (ugh!) paintings. They think 
Eugene Ormandy has ‘quite a good orchestra, 
although the programmes could be much in- 
proved,’ and they lament the almost total absence 
of a ‘burning idealism’ among the youth of 
America. But these are the shock-troops of Com- 
munism, not the rank and file. 


* 


It is exhilarating to record that this year’s 
November 7 military and civilian parade was 
much shorter than last year’s, thus continuing 
the process of converting this date, and May ], 
into less of a trudge and more of a joy. A con- 
versation recorded in a restaurant shortly after 
the holiday is cheering, and typical. 

Blonde: “What did you do on November 7?’ 

Brunette: ‘Well, first of all there was this empty 
room because the people have not moved in yet. 
We set that aside for dancing. Then there was 
Aliosha’s room. Very small, of course, with a 
bed—so that was for rest. But then we had this 
enormous room with a table right from one end 
to the other. There was a smaller table, too, 
which could take only five people . . . well, five 
and a half but not six. Of course, there were not 
enough chairs, so we sat on boards.’ 

Blonde: ‘How about food?’ 

Brunette: ‘Well, we sat down and there was 
cold zakouski, a cold turkey and a cold goose, 
an enormous pierog—a wonderful spread really. 
And, of course, a bottle in front of every single 
one of us.’ 

Blonde, giggling: ‘Ooh! I bet that went down 
well.’ 

Brunette: ‘Well, we had one glass at first, then 
Nina read out a poem in honour of Aliosha’s 
graduation—very moving it was, too. So thea 
we had a toast for Aliosha. Then the accordionist 
came and sat in the corner and so we all started 
singing. Things like “Landysh” [a sort of “Lily 
of Laguna”’] and “Moscow Evenings” and “First 
Love” and so on. Even a little rock and roll.’ 

Blonde (breathlessly): ‘Rock and roll!’ 

Brunette: “But then everyone had lots more 
to drink and then it became a riot—and the songs 
they sang were not all kulturny. I rather minded 
it at first. But then I had a little more to drink 
and stopped minding. Everyone had a wonderful 
time.” 
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of work, sir... 


He would probably say exactly the same about the 
Ford Zodiac Automatic. Can you wonder ? You’ve seen 
the car of course, but have you tried it ? If not, you may not 
know the sheer joy ot fully automatic driving... the carefree 
Zodiac speed . .. the bliss of two-pedal control. 
And if your glance was only cursory, you probably did not 
notice all the luxury details — inside and out. 
Even if you did, they’re worth another look. 
Got a minute ? Then see your Ford Dealer 
and try the Zodiac for yourselt — today ! 
£790 plus £330.5.10 P.T.=£1,120.5.10 
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AND UNIQUE WORLD-WIDE FORD SERVICE, TOO! 


DAGENHAM-—BRITAIN’S BIGGEST EXPORTERS OF CARS, TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 
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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 


Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 
2 career in Shell often ask, “Where am I likely 
to be in 15 years’ time?”’ Geologists, physicists, 
geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 
engineers, economists and arts men: they all 
want to know where they are going to get to. 

We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 
cannot always know for certain; partly because 
things move very fast these days, partly because 
people change their ideas as they go along. 

The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 
several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 
Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
move from the operational to the commercial 
square; the geologist or physicist from 
exploration to production; the arts man from 
Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . 
and all towards top management. 

As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 
a man can make is constantly increasing. 
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THE MONSTER OF PICCADILLY CIRCUS 


THe London Pavilion cinema, 
in Piccadilly Circus, has for 
some time had a policy of show- 
ing horror films. The Creature 
from the Black Lagoon rubs 
shoulders with The Thing from 
Outer Space, The Four Skulls 
of Jonathan Drake rattle busily 
away, and The Mummy stalks 
through the land with (as Dr. Bergen Evans said 
of the popular conception of gorillas) ‘a blood- 
stained knife in one hand and a limp virgin in the 
other. But it is quite possible, and indeed 
extremely likely, that within a fairly short space 
of time there will be a monster in Piccadilly Circus 
beside which the most extravagant fancies of the 
horror-film industry will seem insipid and even 
charming. The monster in question is the building 
that it is proposed shall be erected on the north 
side, decorated with illuminated advertisements; a 
building which would seriously and permanently 
disfigure the face of London. Nor should those 
who do not live in London feel that they need 
not concern themselves with the matter, for I 
calculate that on a clear night the highest adver- 
tiements on the Eros side of the building will be 
visible from the top of the South Downs. How- 
ever, | am not here primarily concerned with 
questions of zsthetics; it is more important to 
trace the steps by which the present situation 
was reached, for some of them are disturbing, 
and many of them strange. 

To start with, then, one or two miscon- 
ceptions may as well be cleared away. in 
the first place, Piccadilly Circus, despite the 
optical illusion caused by the statue of Eros 
and its octagonal pavement, is not round, and in 
fact there are no concave curves fronting it at 
all; the last of these disappeared many years 
before the war. Secondly, it is at the moment 
strikingly bereft of anything architecturally meri- 
torious; in the Criterion Building it contains one 
of the least imaginative and interesting structures 
in central London, and in the London Pavilion 
cinema one of the nastiest—and one, moreover, 
which is made nastier still by the hoardings it is 
the policy of the cinema’s management to display. 
The view into Shaftesbury Avenue is one of un- 
relieved shoddiness, and that into Coventry Street 
scarcely better. For those who like what Regent 
Street has become the view into it must be agree- 
able, though Swan and Edgar is one of the poorest 
buildings in the street and the handsome arches of 
the County Fire Office are virtually invisible from 
anywhere except Lower Regent Street; the best 
Viewpoints invite almost certain death from the 
Whirling traffic. Only Piccadilly and Lower 
Regent Street offer really pleasing prospects. 
Of the design of the shops and restaurants 
that stand round the Circus, not to mention the 
Poky little cubby-hole that is the foyer of the 
Criterion Theatre, it is difficult to speak tem- 
Perately. The pavements are ludicrously and 
dangerously narrow. Some of the illuminated 








By BERNARD LEVIN 


advertisements are striking and not unattractive, 
but far more are seedy and half-hearted, and few 
give any indication that the designers knew or 
cared anything about their place in the general 
pattern. 

In other words, Piccadilly Circus is a mess anda 
ruin, and if it were knocked down tomorrow Lon- 





On Wednesday, December 16, a public 
inquiry opens into the redevelopment of the 
Monico site at Piccadilly Circus. The 
present plans are being vigorously opposed 
by those who believe that the proposed 
building would not add to the beauty or 
architectural integrity of the area, and 
would in fact detract from them, It is their 
belief that an area as central and important 
as Piccadilly Circus should be designed and 
developed as a comprehensive unit, and it 
is in this belief, which the ‘Spectator’ fully 
shares, that the following article is pre- 
sented for the consideration of its readers 
and of the public inquiry. 











don would lose nothing and gain a good deal. We 
can safely ignore the sentimentalists who speak 
of its being ‘the hub of the Empire’; yet it is cer- 
tainly one of the most important hubs of the West 
End; as a north-south and east-west intersection 
it already takes 55,000 vehicles a day, and as a 
popular meeting-place both for individuals and for 
celebrating crowds it is unrivalled in London. 


This being so, it follows that the London County 
Council has a great responsibility to do the best 
that can be done with this area. But there are 
difficulties. 

The sites fronting it are held by a variety of 
groups, but the three main blocks, which between 
them hold the key to any unified reconstruction 
of the Circus, are the London Pavilion site, the 
Criterion block, and the Monico site. The freehold 
of the London Pavilion is held by the LCC, and 
the lease falls in in 1965; but the Council has made 
no further effort to acquire freeholds round the 
Circus apart from this one. Discussion of a com- 
prehensive development plan for the area has been 
going on in and around the LCC since before the 
war, and it is worth pointing out that such a 
comprehensive plan need not be confined to the 
Circus proper; the sordid slums of the streets 
behind the Pavilion (such as Lisle Street), Cov- 
entry Street at least as far as Wardour Street (it 
comes as a shock to many to learn that there is 
a pin-table saloon next door to Scott’s), the Hay- 
market, Glasshouse Street and Shaftesbury 
Avenue down to Cambridge Circus—these could 
all come into a plan that might, if treated with 
sufficient daring and imagination, become one of 
the most imaginative townscapes, and one of the 
finest pieces of integral architectural town-plan- 
ning, in the world. 

The trouble is, of course, that buying up 
property on this scale needs a lot of money. The 
LCC has not got this sort of money available. 
And there are grave difficulties in the way of its 
borrowing it. Chief among these difficulties are 
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There is a man 


down in Wapping whose job is to design grectings- 
cards. He is just now working on some tasteful de- 
signs (with chicks and daffodils) for Easter, 1961, He 
is a pretty miserable sort of man. 

But most of us, fortunately, take our festivals as 
we come to them. At the moment we are concerned 
only with Christmas, 1959. And our only worry 
(apart from wondering whether the turkey will fit in 
the oven—have you tried putting it in upside down?) 
is what to give our friends and relations. Remember 
that our friends and relations (at any rate if they are 
anything like our friends and relations) will be cross, 
tired and incipiently hung-over, and will need some- | 
thing with a fairly powerful impact to make them 
enter into the full spirit of the Christmas festivities. 

Then how about giving them something that will 
stimulate and amuse and interest and excite and even 
occasionally infuriate them—and will go on doing so 
for a full year? How about giving them something 
which will interest the man who likes to read what 
Kingsley Amis says about books, and the woman 
who likes to read what Leslie Adrian thinks about 
kitchens’? That will fascinate the man who reads Roy 
Jenkins or Mark Bonham Carter on politics, and the 
man who knows that’Cyril Ray knows about wine? 
That will be useful to the man who wants to know 
what is going on in Moscow or Washington, and 
equally useful to the man who wants to know what 
is going on inside Patrick Campbell’s head? 

How about, in short, giving for Christmas a fifty- 
iwo weeks’ supply of theatre and book articles, of 
politics and sport and general features, of music and 
household hints and drawings and cartoons, of A. J. 
Ayer and Evelyn Waugh and Angus Wilson and 
Christopher Hollis and Alan Brien and Bernard Levin 
and Trog and Quentin Blake and a crossword puzzle? 

How about, in shorter still, giving the Spectator? 
And at half-price. Provided the recipients afe not 
already regularly reading it, you can send a year’s 
subscription to the Spectator to as many people as 
you wish, for only half the usual subscription rate 
(25s. instead of 50s.). You can even give it to your- 
self, on the same conditions. And that greetings-card 
designer, down in Wapping. Just fill in the form 
below; if you don’t want to cut the Spectator, write 
‘on plain paper. We will do the rest. 


To: The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Please send the Spectator for a year as my gift to 
my friends listed below. 


I enclose £ : s. d. 


1. Name .... 


Address. . 


3. Name 
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the statutory restrictions imposed on the borrow- 
ing powers of local authorities in general, and the 
extra restrictions faced by the London County 
Council in particular. The Council’s capital bud- 
get has to be approved each year, in the form of 
a Bill, by Parliament, and the Government would 
be unlikely to look favourably on an application 
by the Council to borrow sums of the size involved 
here; Mr. Henry Brooke, the Minister of Hous- 
ing and Local Government, is on record with 
a fairly broad hint that he would discourage 
‘speculation’ by local authorities. Moreover, the 
Council cannot build new offices just to 
let, on a strict commercial basis. On the other 
hand, large-scale public development, even with 
the restrictions imposed by the law and the 
Government, is by no means impossible. One of 
the things which the Council could do, to get 
round the restrictions on the type of building they 
may do, is to buy the land and lease to private 
builders such sites as they may not develop them- 
selves, with the condition that the private builders 
will build according to the general plan for the 
area; in other words, to make its own comprehen- 
sive design, and insist that the private builders 
developing parts of the area will follow this. 
Or, as they have done in the Elephant and 
Castle area, they could invite both prospective 
developers and architects to submit schemes for 
the redevelopment, and choose among them. Or, 
simplest of all, they could impose a general de- 
velopment plan, prepared by their own excellent 
Architect’s Department (in which there is a good 
deal of frustration and bitterness caused by the 


lack of scope allowed them and the lack of fore-. 


sight and imagination displayed by their political 
bosses; the rate of staff turnover among architects 
and town planners at County Hall is depressingly 
high, and in the circumstances this is not sur- 
prising), and allow the site to be developed oy 
private builders within that plan. 


Notting Hill Gate 


The worthlessness of much of the building 
going up around the Council's extensive traffic 
redevelopment of Notting Hill Gate is largely 
due to the fact that the Council adopted none of 
these expedients there. For despite all the restric- 
tions with which the LCC’s ability to redevelop 
London is hedged arour., the biggest difficulty 
is inside County Hall. The Valuer, Mr. J. E. Toole, 
has many of the functions, most of the power, and 
all the familiar attributes of the most tight-fisted 
and unimaginative Treasury official. He has set 
his face resolutely against large-scale public de- 
velopment by the Council (at one point the largest 
Socialist municipal authority in the world found 
itself in the position of ruling that public enter- 
prise of this kind was in principle not the sort 
of thing it should do, and although under pressure 
this extreme position has been abandoned, the 
result is much the same), displaying an excessive 
timidity at, for instance, Notting Hill Gate (he 
declared that it might prove impossible for the 
Council to let all the space when it had been 
built, which has not been the experience of the 
private speculators to whom the extremely profit- 
able building finally went). And the Council's 
Engineer is, of course, only interested, so far as 
redevelopment plans are concerned, with questions 
of traffic-flow and the like. So the Architect’s 
Department has found itself engaged in a pro- 
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longed, and generally unsuccessful, struggle with 
the County Hall bureaucracy, backed as it is by 
the caucus dictatorship by which London is ruled, 


Mr. Cotton Appears 


Anyhow, the speculators moved in. Two blocks 
in particular attracted their attention-One was the 
Monico site, a roughly triangular block to the 
north, the apex of the triangle pointing on to the 
Circus; the other was a block adjacent to the Lon- 
don Pavilion (the freehold of which, it will be re- 
called, is owned by the LCC); this runs round 
Scott’s Restaurant from Coventry Street to Great 
Windmill Street. The Monico site was acquired by 
a company named Central Commercial Properties; 
93 per cent. of this company’s ordinary capital is 
owned by a company called City Centre Proper- 
ties, which has various other assets, including 
other companies, and properties in Birmingham 
and London. The king-pin of this group is Mr. 
Jack Cotton, a property speculator, who has 
nineteen other directorships, almost without 
exception in firms engaged in the same type of 
business. Mr. Cotton has done much building in 
Birmingham, little if any of which is said to 
have improved the look of that city, and it is his 
groups who are responsible for much of the 
unimaginative and uncoordinated building in the 
new Notting Hill Gate; it is worth pointing out 
that London County Council architects and plan- 
ners, at public expense, have been working with 
the architects for this area trying to make a worthy 
scheme out of what could only have been so made 
if it had been developed by a sufficiently coura- 
geous council, comprehensively and publicly. Mr. 
Cotton is financially backed, in his current plan, 
by the Legal and General Assurance Society Ltd., 
and they have combined to form a development 
company for the site called Island (Piccadilly) 
Development Ltd. 

It is appropriate here, at the of a 
considerable digression, to say something about 
Mr. Cotton’s architects. These are a firm called 
Cotton, Ballard and Blow. The Cotton of the firm 
is the same Mr. Jack Cotton; he has no architec- 
tural qualifications. The Blow is a Registered (not 
Chartered) Architect. The Ballard is dead. Rule 
5(b) of the Code of Professional Conduct of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects states: 

A member or Student must not be a director 
of a firm or company carrying on business as 
auctioneers or house and estate agents or trading 
in materials used in or whose activities are other- 
wise connected with the building industry or 
trading in land or building for profit. 

Messrs. Cotton, Ballard and Blow, it seems, are 
not contravening this rule, because Mr. Blow, 
and the other qualified architects of the firm, 
do not themselves carry on business forbidden 
under the rule, while Mr. Cotton (who does) is 
not an architect; since the rule applies to indivi- 
duals, not to firms, they are all as much in the 
clear as the late Mr. Ballard. Nevertheless. as Mr. 
J. M. Richards, the editor of the Architectural 
Review, pointed out in a BBC talk on November 
30: : 


cost 


It seems to me all wrong that the architecture 
of a building—especially so important a build- 
ing as this—should be in the hands of a firm 
whose chief interest in the project is financial. 
This is something the Architects’ Registration 
Council should surely look into, because it is 
liable to undermine the objectivity which the 
architect as a professional man should always 
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possess. He should be in a position to help his 
client make responsible decisions even when they 
may seem to conflict with the client’s own 
interests, financial or otherwise. 
There are consultants; but whatever improve- 
ments consultants may make to a building, if it is 
fundamentally a bad building it will remain a bad 
building. As Mr. Richards went on to point out: 
. it must be emphatically said that you can’t 
create good architecture by tinkering with some- 
thing that’s basically second-rate. 
(The LCC might perhaps consider making it a 
practice to insist that the firms of architects 
with whom it deals should have no financial 
interest in the buildings for whose erection 
the Council must give planning permission.) 
Before leaving the subject of practices which, 
though perfectly legal, may well be considered 
undesirable, we should spare a moment’s thought 
for Mr. Cyril Walker. Mr. Walker is a former 
Valuer to the London County Council, and is 
in receipt of a very substantial pension from them. 
He is now, however, a director of two of Mr. 
Cotton’s companies—City Centre Properties, 
Ltd, and Central Commercial Properties, Ltd. 
His associations with County Hall, his knowledge 
of its planning and building operations, and his 
wide range of contacts in the appropriate depart- 
ments there, must all be invaluable to Mr. Cotton; 
but they could well put Mr. Walker in an em- 
barrassing position. 


Outline Permission 


Mr. Cotton’s group submitted the barest outline 
of what they intended to do with the Monico site 
{astonishingly enough, only the vaguest indication 
of intentions is necessary), and was granted out- 
line planning permission by the Council on March 
15, 1957. That permission was granted on certain 
conditions; the building would have to conform 
to the Council’s requirements in such matters as 
car-parking facilities, daylighting and the like, 
including the all-important plot-ratio. (This is the 
ratio between the area of the site and the amount 
and type of floor-space permitted in a building 
erected on it.) The Council also asked that the 
architects for the site should keep in close touch 
with them. 

The other site to attract the property dealers 
was the L-shaped block surrounding Scott's 
Restaurant. Here, however, the Council was un- 
willing to grant permission for development, and 
at the beginning of October, 1958, there was an 
appeal by H. Samuel Ltd., on behalf of T. P. 
Bennett and Son, against the Council’s failure to 
give permission. At the public inquiry before 
Which this appeal was heard (it was disallowed) a 
tumber of things happened. Mr. Scarman, for the 
LOC, said that serious consequences would result 
ifthe appeals were allowed. The future redevelop- 
ment of Piccadilly Circus was at stake. It would 
mean that a decision governing the shape and 
character of the Circus would have been given 
before a comprehensive redevelopment plan had 
been settled. And Mr. L. W. Lane, the LCC’s 
Senior Planning Officer, said ‘The Circus is one 
of the most important centres of London. It is 
“sited by more people and a greater variety of 
People than any other. It is not only a centre for 
‘lertainment but is a traditional centre of 
p National rejoicing and celebration.’ 

Bur something else happened at the public 
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inquiry in October, 1958. Models and photo- 
graphs were produced by the LCC representa- 
tives, showing two alternative (but largely 
similar) schemes for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of almost the whole Circus (see below). 
From a study of these, it is immediately apparent 
that a most exciting and imaginative plan had 
been prepared, at least comparable to the great 
Barbican scheme. Although there was some com- 
promise in the plan, particularly at the Piccadilly 
and Regent Street end of the Circus area, a strik- 
ing attempt had been made to take pedestrians 
off the ground entirely, and transfer them to 
walkways traversing and circling at any rate 
three sides of a central piazza (in which Eros 
stands untouched). Most of the surrounding 
buildings are on ‘stilts’; the walkways are at a 
level of eighteen feet, where also many of the 
shops, etc., are to be found. Coventry Street 
is spanned by a huge ‘bridge,’ a building beneath 
which the traffic flows. Most of the London Pavi- 
lion site is ‘thrown into’ the roadway, but extend- 
ing back from it there is a handsome, rectangular 
glass-fronted block, and a similar block stands on 
the Monico site. (As a matter of interest, the 
Monico block in the LCC’s comprehensive scheme 
is only 130 feet high, and the advertisements are 
confined to the ‘pedestrian’ level.) 

This scheme was solemnly put forward at a 
public inquiry (into a question of planning permis- 
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sion for a totally different site) nineteen months 
after outline planning permission had been 
granted to Mr. Cotton to develop the Monico site, 
and therefore after nineteen months of that close 
touch that Mr. Cotton’s architects had been 
instructed to keep, and doubtless had kept, with 
the Council. 

A few days after the end of the public inquiry, 
the comprehensive plan was submitted to the 
Town Planning Committee of the London County 
Council for the first time. It had to be; having 
already been seen by public and press at the 
inquiry. Some members of the Council may 
well have been disturbed by the fact that 
they had not seen this plan before; the Town 
Planning Committee had, after all, approved (in 
the rubber-stamp fashion which is all that the 
enormous quantity of business with which they 
are expected to deal in an absurdly short space of 
time allows them) outline permission for the 
Monico site in March, 1957, and might well have 
had something to say about that permission if 
they had had any inkling that such a scheme was 
in the air. (This, it seems, is just one more piece 
of evidence of the extent to which County Hall 
has become a kind of Reichstag; Sir Isaac Hay- 
ward—who recently declared his intention of 
retiring but has since successfully ‘done an 
Adenauer’ and is now apparently going to 
stay in office—has to give his approval to any 


The LCC Plan— 
looking East from 
Piccadilly. 
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“Transistors"’ by Roy Nockolds 


Gazing into the crystal 


Modern crystal gazers can now foretell the future with some accuracy—if the crystals into which they are 
-gazing are those of germanium or silicon. 

These two substances—known as semiconductors—are the basis of Electronics’ newest and perhaps 
most significant development—the transistor. 

This device, which fulfils a similar function to a radio valve, is beginning to revolutionise electronics in 
many of its applications. Unlike the valve, the transistor needs no filament and operates at very low 
voltages and currents. Another advantage is its minute size—in some cases no larger than the head of a 
match. The transistor, in a variety of forms, is already being used in hearing aids, computers, instruments 
for nuclear power stations, portable radios and record players, and future applications will include radar, 
submarine telephone repeaters, and V.H.F. mobile radio. 

The Mullard Company has played a leading part in the development and production of transistors, 
accumulating a great wealth of know-how on which you, as a designer or user of electronic equipment, 


are free to draw. 


Technical Information Services Mullard Technical Information Services cover almost 
every field of electronics. If you have an applications problem, write to the address below. 


| Sa 
Mullard, 
SA 


Progress in Electronics 








Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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decisions he does not actually take himself, but 
for any rank-and-file member of the overwhelm- 
ing Labour majority to try and examine in any 
detail a decision in which millions of pounds of 
London’s money and millions of London lives are 
intimately concerned, is not only made practically 
impossible, but regarded as not far short of 


treason.) 


The Officers’ Report 


We now come to March 4, 1959. A Report on 
the Monico site was submitted on that date to the 
Town Planning Committee of the LCC by a group 
consisting of four Council Officers—the Valuer, 
the Architect, the Chief Engineer and the Solicitor. 
It declared that the close co-operation between 
the Council and the developers had, as asked for, 
been maintained, and put forward certain con- 
ditions on which final planning approval might 
be given. Before discussing the conditions on 
which it was given, however, it will be as well to 
throw a little limelight on two of the most curious 
and disturbing features of this whole affair. 
First, between the outline permission (March, 
1957) and final conditional permission (March, 
1959), the tip of the triangle—5,472 square feet of 
the site immediately adjacent to the Circus—was 
offered to the Council at the remarkably low 
cost of £80,000, provided that these 5,472 square 
feet were allowed to count for plot-ratio (even 
though they were not to be built on, and indeed 
were to become part of the roadway). If the area 
was not allowed to count for plot-ratio, the cost 
to the Council was to be £180,000. To put it 
crudely, the cost to the London County Council 
of enforcing its own regulations was to be exactly 
£100,000. The Officers’ Report, on this point, made 
it clear that the Council would buy at the lower 
figure and stretch a point. 

Second, the Officers’ Report raised the question 
of car-parking facilities for the new building, 
which it insisted must be adequate. The figure of 
100 cars was arrived at (in view of the vast range 
of functions the new building was to have, includ- 
ing restaurants, exhibition halls and assembly 
rooms, this might seem far too few, but the LCC 
was apparently satisfied with it). There was no 
provision for a car park anywhere in the proposed 
building, so to comply with this provision the de- 
velopers had bought Moon’s Garage in Denman 
Street (behind the site). This already garages cars, 
but, by discontinuing all the valuable servicing 
facilities at present provided by this large public 
garage, space for some. fifty extra cars, it is 
claimed, can be found; the rest of the required 
extra car space will be in the top two floors of 
the building, at present not used for cars at all. The 
lease held by the present occupant of those two 
floors (a printer) does not expire until 1971, how- 
‘ver, and at ‘the time the Council was formally 
offered the final approval to pass, it had been 
Impossible for the developers to get him to agree 
0 go earlier. This had not, apparently, worried 
the LCC officials who had compiled this strange 
Report, however; nor, presumably, had the ob- 
Vious and well-founded objection by the Commis- 
sioner of Police to the very principle of having a 
ea park entirely divorced from the building it was 
Supposed to serve. Nor, it seems, did the fact 
that, Denman Street being one-way, it would be 
Mcessary for a car, having deposited passengers 
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at the main entrance, to go right round the whole 
of it, via the Circus, in order to get into the garage 
at all. 

Strangest of all the items in this Report, how- 
ever, was the apparently complete abandonment 
of the Council’s comprehensive scheme—or at 
any rate that part of it providing for pedestrian 
circulation at first-floor level, connecting all the 
new buildings in the Circus, without which the 
whole plan must become a dead letter. The 
Cotton group had refused to participate, want- 
ing its ground-floor shops, and discussions 
with other potential developers had, it seemed, 
produced an impression that they would not care 
for it either. It was therefore coolly abandoned. 
And on top of this, the Report cheerfully rejected 
the main objection that the Royal Fine 
Art Commission had made to the proposed 
building (in February), the objection being to 
the hideous ‘slabs’ of advertising on windowless 
walls—in other words, the building of an 
advertisement hoarding 172 feet thigh. (The 
Council’s other objection—to the dreadful mas- 
sing of the lower ‘podium’ of the building—was 
‘met’ by the Council’s insisting that the podium 
be a few feet lower, which as far as one can see 
has had only the melancholy result of ensuring 
that a building which was appallingly badly pro- 
portioned to start with is now even more so.) 


Full Council 


Yet when the full Council met on March 17 
to consider this affair, it had before it a report 
from the Town Planning Committee which in- 
cluded the following: 


The Council will be aware . . . that we have 
been giving much thought to the future of the 
Circus and it . . . recorded its desire that our 
policy of retaining Piccadilly Circus as a cheerful 
centre of London’s entertainment world should be 
continued and fostered by approving satisfactory 
architectural schemes which can incorporate illu- 
minated signs in the design, so producing pleas- 
ing buildings by day and animation by night. . . . 

.'. we have thought it well to give preliminary 
consideration to the type and shape of buildings 
that should be encouraged round the remodelled 
Circus and the Council’s Architect has prepared 
a model and plans with this object in mind 
serving to show the siting and bulk of buildings 
which could be put on sites round the Circus. . . . 

The ... area of traffic circulation will be 
rectangular in form and will be considerably 
increased in size both from north to south and 
from east to west and the existing irregularities 
in the perimeter will be largely removed. . . . 
The aim of the tentative scheme drawn up by 
the architect is to maintain the special character 
of the Circus and to ensure that any new build- 
ings which may be proposed will fit in with the 
design of the new Circus as a whole and make 
satisfactory provision for the movement of 
pedestrians, the arrival, parking and departure 
of cars, the servicing of the buildings and the 
provision of illuminated advertisements and signs. 
It also deals with the special problem of provid- 
ing a concourse to enable people to circulate, 
free from traffic dangers, between buildings .. . 
we are not committed to this plan, although the 
Architect has been authorised to discuss it with 
prospective developers in the area; its imple- 
mentation will be dependent on the degree of 
co-operation which can be obtained. We have, 
however, taken the line in dealing with individual 
applications that any buildings proposed should 
not prejudice the comprehensive redevelopment 
of the Circus... . 

This Committee’s Report, astonishing enough 


already (there is no indication that the Council’s 
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ANOTHER MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS HOLDING 
DOWN THE PRICE OF POWER TO INDUSTRY AND THE HOUSEHOLDER 


Bnelish EKlectric 
again chosen to build 
Britain’s largest 
single-shaft generating 
sets to produce 
‘700.000 kilowatts 


-CAPABLE OF SUPPLYING 6,100 MILLION UNITS- 
MOST OF LONDON’S ANNUAL NEEDS 


wmmmmanmmmmumunnmnmmumummmmmenm The Central Electricity Generating Board is 

FIRST AGAIN ordering for their Drakelow ‘C’ Power Station 

For the third time in recent years, The two of the most powerful single-shaft steam turbo- 

Bogie eerste Company‘ a — = generators ever planned. This £5,000,000 project 

erating sets of their type and size developing will have been won by English Electric in direct 
all their power in one shaft:— as 

ale: dial dling wie competition, and as a result of the great advances 

in technical design and operating efficiency that 

the Company has been able to make available to 


1958 FIRST 275,000 kw 
Bicimmenemiecmemmmmmmmmmm ummm the C.E.G.B. 






NOW FIRST 350,000 kW 
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BRINGING YOU BETTER LIVING 


The English Electric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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comprehensive scheme has been virtually aban- 
doned), is made more so by the following state- 
ment in it: 

. . we have approved in principle an éxchange 
of lands with the owners of the Café Monico 
site . . . whereby land required for the first 
stage of the road improvement will be acquired 
on reasonable terms. 

If this statement is coupled with that of Mr. 
Bennett, the Council’s Chief Architect, to the effect 
that ‘The developers were able to get a taller 
building on the Monico site because they bought 
extra land on the Glasshouse Street side,’ it 
becomes even more extraordinary that there is 
no mention of the Council’s arrangement whereby 
the empty tip of the site can be reckoned for plot- 
ratio and thus acquired at a cost of £80,000 
instead of £180,000. 

Anyway, the Town Planning Committee Report 


‘ ended, ‘We consider that the building can take its 


place as a satisfactory element in the redevelop- 
ment of the Circus,’ and was approved by the 
Council on March 17, 1959. The developers were 
therefore advised that ‘favourable consideration’ 
would be given to their scheme (this means, vir- 
tually, approval) subject to (a) their complying 
with the car-parking regulations (they were in- 
structed that they should enter into a formal agree- 
ment under Section 25 of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947), (b) the observance of certain 
detailed provisions, such as not having a proposed 
sub-basement, increasing-the loading area, sub- 
mission to the Council of the facing materials for 
the building’s exteriors, and the like. 

The developers properly interpreted this as the 
green light; demolition has been proceeding 
merrily for months. (It appears—though the law 
on the subject is extremely complicated—that if 
the Minister should in the end refuse permission 
for the proposed building, Mr. Cotton and his 
associates will be able to claim a substantial sum 
from the Council as compensation for loss of 
development rights, provided the site is razed by 
the time such refusal is announced.) 

By June 29, 1959, the Council’s officers had had 
the reply from the developers to the points raised 
in their conditions, and*the Architect, Chief 
Engineer and Valuer reported accordingly. The 
developers made new proposals for their sub- 
basement, and the officers’ Report accepted them; 
on other, minor, points various compromises and 
agreements were reached. Once again, ‘favourable 
consideration’ was promised subject to the condi- 
tions, in particular the making of a Section 25 
Agreement on parking facilities, and the Ministry's 
oa of this Agreement. 


Mr. Cotton Speaks 


Then, on October 27, Mr: Cotton called a press 
conference, and. all hell broke loose. For the first 
lime the full horror of what he was proposing was 
made public. Photographs of the thing were 
produced (one appears on our cover)—a 
building of which the massing appears to have 
been done by a man with absolutely no sense 
of Proportion whatever. A huge, squat, square 
lower is thumped down on to a podium that 
does not even pretend to be architecture; it 
Merely follows the line of the pavement to 
the fati permissible extent, and its facing looks 
Hike a double row of teeth. The whole central 
face of this tower is blank of windows or anything 
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else except huge slabs of advertisement. On the 
top there is a revolving crane, extending to ninety- 
three feet, which it is intended to use to pick up 
prefabricated slabs of advertisement from the 
street below. This, too, it is intended to illuminate. 
And yet it seemed that London—and indeed 
Britain—was faced with a fait accompli, and that 
nothing could stop the Monster of Piccadilly 
Circus from rising to its full misshapen height. (It 
may be observed ‘in passing that a kind of per- 
verse ingenuity must be possessed by designers 
who can make a building 172 feet high look 
squat.) 


Amid the gathering storm, ofie or two further 
odd details came to light. The crane, it-seemed, 
was quite new to the Council’s Architect, though 
the close collaboration betWeen_him and the 
developers had apparently been satisfactorily 
maintained. Mr. Bennett, the Council’s Chief 
Architect, went on BBC Television on November 
19 and said, ‘I think you can say—really we 
can all say—that all the implications, the defects, 
and all the planning considerations in Pic- 
cadilly Circus have had the most careful con- 
sideration by the officers and the Committee of 
the Council.” He hedged on the question of Mr. 
Cotton’s photographs, saying, “I don’t think. people 
should be misled by a perspective drawing which 
is quite different in its form and character and 
impression, together with the type of crane that’s 
béen ‘shown on the top of it.’ But, most revealing 
of all, Mr. Bennett hedged on his own depart- 
ment’s plan for the comprehensive development of 
Piccadilly Circus, saying that ‘it is not a scheme 
that people should take with finality. It is only a 
general exercise setting out possibilities, before the 
Officers of the Council approach any developer in 
the area. It mustn’t be taken in the slightest as any 
final answer.’ Mr. Bennett, in fact, appeared to be 
preparing the ground for an announcement that 
the Council was abandoning any intention of 
developing the area as a whole, and in view of the 
fact that that, to all intents and purpases, is what 
the Council has done, the sooner he makes it the 
better. 


Questions in Parliament 


Meanwhile, however, Parliament had been dis- 
cussing the thing. On November 17 there were 
questions in both Houses. In the Lords, Lord 
Waldegrave (who, collectors of moonbeams from 
the larger lunacy may care to note, is the Joint 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and: Food) replied firmly, after 
a short apologia, ‘the Government do not propose 
to intervene.’ At the same time, in the Commons, 
Mr. Kenneth Robinson was opening fire; he was 
joined by Mr. Gresham Cooke, Mr. Grimond and 
Mr. Bevan. In answering, Mr. Brooke—no doubt 
unwittingly—seemed to give the impression to the 
House that the Government had not until then 
been aware of what was going on in Piccadilly 
Circus. This, however; cannot be so, and indeed is 
not. Apart from the fact that there is a general 
understanding in what can only be described as 
well-informed circles that the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government has been kept in touch 
throughout (certainly they must have been 
apprised of the situation not later than February, 
1959, when the Royal Fine Art Commission sent 
the Ministry a copy of its objections to the build- 
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NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 
(Established 1863) (Established 1828) 
Head Office: 
26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
London Branches: 
54 PARLIAMENT STREET, S.W.1 + 13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1 





Income Tax Departments at 54 Parliament Street and 13 St. James’s Square 
Insurance Department at 54 Parliament Street + Travel Department at 13 St. James’s Square 
Trustee Departments at 13 St. James’s Square, S.W.1 and at Government Road, Nairobi 





A comprehensive banking service is available at branches in the following territories: 
INDIA - PAKISTAN - CEYLON - BURMA - KENYA - UGANDA - TANGANYIKA 
ZANZIBAR - ADEN - SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
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Bankers to the Government in: 


ADEN - KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 











° Rev. Gervase Mathew, the Rev. Canon Guy Pentreath, Professor W. B. Stanford, 
The Most welcome gift of all / Professor Eric G. Turner, Mr. J. B. Ward Perkins, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, Mr. D. R. 
Wigram and Sir John Wolfenden. 
PRICES FROM 85 GNS. 
18/- bottle - 9/6 half-bottle (INCLUDING TRAVEL LONDON-VENICE AND RETURN) 
Also Magnums 36/- For particulars and reservations apply to 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 
1960 HELLENIC CRUISES 


Under the patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen and Reading Universities 


SARDINIA, SICILY, NORTH AFRICA, MALTA, GREECE 
& YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 18 2nd April to 18th April, 1960 


ahs bea SAVONA, CAGLIARI, NORA, PALERMO, MONREALE, SEGESTA, TUNIS, 
Ss CARTHAGE, DOUGGA, AGRIGENTO, YRIPOLI, SABRATHA, LEPCIS MAGNA, MALTA, 
SYRACUSE, OLYMPIA, DELPHI, OSI0S, LOUKAS, CORFU, PALAEOKASTRITSA, 

DUBROVNIK, TORCELLO, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY & YUGOSLAVIA 
CRUISE No. 19 16th April to 2nd May, 1960 
Visiting VENICE, OLYMPIA, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEUSIS, SOUNION, DELOS. MYKONOS, 
CAPE HELLES. GALLIPOLI, TROY, THE BOSPHORUS, ISTANBUL. PERGAMUM, 


LJUK, ESUS, ANTALYA, PERGE, ASPEND 08, SIDE, RHODES, LINDOS, 
KNOssiOS, MALLIA, GORTYNA, PHAESTOS, PYLOS, DUBROVNIK, VENICE 


YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY & THE BLACK SEA 
CRUISE No. 20 24th August to 10th September 
Visiting VENICE, DUBROVNIK, OLYMPIA, KNOSSOS, RHODES, LINDOS, SELJUK, 
EPHESUS, CAPE HELLES, TROY, BURGAS, NESSEBER, VARNA, THE BOSPHORUS, 


ISTANBUL, to DELOS, MYKON 08, ATHENS, DAPHNI, ELEusis, SOUNION, 
CORINTH, SICYON, PATRAS, TORCELLO, VENICE 


GREECE, TURKEY, CYPRUS, LEBANON & YUGOSLAVIA 


CRUISE No. 21 8th September to 26th September, 1960 


pon VENICE, OLYMPIA, NAUPLIA, EPIDAUROS, AISNE, MYCENAE, TIRYNS, 

HENS, DAPHNI, AELEUsis, SOUNION DELOS, MYKONOS, RHODES, LINDOS, 
ANTALY ‘A, PERGE, DOs, SIDE, LIMASSOL, NICOSIA, KYRENIA, FAMAGUSTA, 
SALAMIS ( —_ Ar ee Bb to JERUSALEM and BETHLEHEM or DAMASCUS 
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ing), the LCC officers’ reports to the Town Plan- 
ning Committee of the Council stated specifically 
that the Ministry of Transport had been con- 
sulted throughout. Much more extraordinary, 
however, is Mr. Brooke’s statement, in reply to 
a question from Mr. Bevan, that ‘I can give the 
right hon. Gentleman the assurance that the build- 
ing that is in process of being approved by the 
London County Council is generally in line with 
the model showing the whole lay-out of the sur- 
roundings of Piccadilly Circus.’ It is difficult to 
think of any convincing explanation of this re- 
mark, for it does not touch the truth at any point. 

But far more astonishing was the reply given 
by Lord Waldegrave to a question on December 1. 
He was asked by Lord Conesford whether the 
LCC had yet submitted to the Royal Fine Art 
Commission plans of the improved elevation of 
the ‘podium,’ which it will be remembered was 
the one criticism by the Commission that the 
Council accepted. Lord Waldegrave replied: ‘I 
understand that as yet the London County Coun- 
cil have not themselves received from the de- 
velopers the revised plans which, among other 
things, will incorporate the modification to which 
this Question refers.” Now where Lord Walde- 
grave got his information from I do not know, 
but his answer could hardly be true. As long ago 
as last June the Council’s officers were satisfied 
that the modifications had been satisfactorily 
made, and had expressed themselves content, in 
the negotiations with the developers, on this point. 
And on December 2, when the matter came up in 
the House of Lords again, Lord Waldegrave was 
almost equally misleading. He said: ‘The public 
have known about this scheme since March 13, 
when photographs (I have them here) and leading 
articles were published in the newspapers... . 
No objections of any sort were made at that 
time.” This may well have given the impression 
that the publication referred to was the one which 
followed Mr. Cotton’s press conference, after 
which there were indeed ‘photographs and leading 
articles.” But from the perspective drawings re- 
leased by Mr. Cotton on that occasion it was clear 
that changes had been made to the design. 
And when the original design was released 
by the LCC (when the conditional approval 
was given), there was far less publicity. And to 
imply that because a design is available to the 
public, the vast majority of whom would be quite 
unaware of its existence, proper opportunity for 
objection has been made, is surely tantamount to 
arguing that silence means consent. In any case, 
itis not true that no objection was made at the 
lime; the Architectural Press, for one, strongly 
{riticised the scheme. 


The Inquiry 


Lord Waldegrave was, of course, in.a difficulty. 
He was trying to defend the indefensible; the pro- 
Vision of only two days for the public to examine 
the revised plans for the site, before the Public 
Inquiry opens on December 16. For, on Novem- 
ber 20, Mr. Brooke had bowed to the gathering 
storm and announced that he had ‘called in’ the 
Planning application, and that an inquiry was to 
be held, before an Inspector of the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government. As several mem- 
bets of the House of Lords pointed out, the de- 
fenders of the plan will have had plenty of time 
0 prepare their case; the objectors will have a 
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bare two days to examine the revised plans (the 
revisions, it will be recalled, are those to the 
‘podium’) and prepare what must inevitably be a 
highly technical case. Still, for the moment the 
scheme is ‘frozen’ (though demolition is still con- 
tinuing), and the fact that the public inquiry is 
being held at all is a notable advance. 

But this is only a battle; and it does not mean 
that the war will be won. Indeed, those same well- 
informed circles are of the opinion that the thing 
has gone so far that the Minister will have to 
allow it to proceed, though no doubt after a few 
more alterations have been made. There is no 
great hope that the Minister will refuse permission 
for this building entirely, let alone that he will take 
the best course of all, which is to announce that all 
planning permissions for the area will be for- 
bidden by him unless they conform to a general 
plan such as the LCC’s own ill-fated one. Not, 
indeed, that the LCC could not do.this them- 
selves; there are buildings on the outside of the 
Barbican scheme going up with raised walkways 
connected to nothing at all, so that when the 
heart of the Barbican is filled in they will fit 
properly on to it; and it has been made clear 
that permission would have been refused if 
the developers had not agreed to do this. The 
same sort of rule could be promulgated for 
Piccadilly Circus (one of the objections raised to 
a comprehensive development has been that the 
buildings will only become available piecemeal, 
so that they cannot be planned simultaneously), 
and the pieces of the jigsaw be fitted together over, 
if necessary, a considerable period of years. But, of 
course, it must be realised that the present Govern- 
ment is unlikely to do anything about speculative 
building as such (much of the present troubles 
stem from the relaxation of credit restrictions). 

Yet there is, in fact, no hurry for the re- 
development of Piccadilly Circus. There is no 
reason why the Council's own tentative date of 
1965 (when the Pavilion site lease expires) should 
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not be set as a target for starting on the compre- 
hensive scheme; the intervening period could be 
used to acquire the other sites (if Mr. Cotton is 
refused permission for the Monico site the LCC 
will almost certainly be able to acquire it, which 
would enable the Council to start building there, 
at any rate, earlier than 1965; this would also 
get over the difficulty created by the loss of rates 
expected from the Cotton building), ideally 
with the help of the Government; this is, after all, 
as national a question as any local one could 
possibly be. Boldness is needed from somebody, 
be it the Minister or the London County Council. 
It may be objected that a city which can permit 
the erection of the Financial Times building, say, 
is incapable of boldness.and blind into the bargain. 

It may be so. But defeatism would be as danger- 
ous as optimism. It may well be that from the ruins 
of Mr. Jack Cotton’s plans something will arise 
that will be not merely better (nothing, after 
all, could be worse), but really worthy of the 
heart of London’s West End. (It should perhaps 
be mentioned, although it is not strictly relevant, 
that Messrs. Lyons have been granted outline 
permission by the London County Council to pull 
down the Trocadero and the buildings around it 
and put on the site an hotel 160 ft. high. So what- 
ever the decision in the present case, we may well 
find ourselves going through this whole business 
again quite shortly.) Some of the most imagi- 
native post-war British architecture has come 
from the LCC; some of the new housing estates, 
for instance, are sweeping and beautiful concepts, 
excitingly and admirably carried out. And cer- 
tainly there are tower-blocks in London that show 
beyond doubt that building upwards can immeas- 
urably enrich the city’s character. The chance is 
here for the taking; and it will not come again. 

If it is taken, London could have a heart worthy 
of its people, its history and its part in the nation’s 
life. And it must be taken. Or shall cotton once 
more be king? 


The unlovely backside of the proposed building on the Monico site at Piccadilly Circus— 
one of the photographs produced at Mr. Jack Cotton's press conference. 
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Fifteen to Eighteen 


By STUART MACLURE 


on Education in England reports today in 
what is probably the most important document 
on educational policy published since the war 
(15 to 18: H.M.S.O., 12s. 6d.). For many years 
jt has been the function of the Council and its 
predecessors to formulate long-term educational 
strategy. Half a dozen reports over the past thirty 
years have mapped out the route followed by suc- 
cessive Presidents of the Board and Ministers of 
Education. What Sir Geoffrey and his colleagues 
have tried to do is nothing less than draw up a 
twenty-year plan to raise English educational 
standards to the level which the modern world 
demands. 

Their basic aim is that the proportion of boys 
and girls who stay on to 17 in full-time education 
should be increased to 50 per cent. from the 
present 12 per cent. They want to raise the school- 
leaving age to 16 in the late 1960s. They want to 
match these improvements in the schools with 
more efficient education in technical colleges, 
more of it full-time. They believe there is a lot 
of talent in the upper reaches of the secondary 
modern school which is being wasted—the ‘second 
quartile’ of ability. And they have suggested how 
the senior forms of grammar schools might be 
improved. The development of these themes, and 
the careful examination of what is being done at 
present, runs to some 500 pages of text, which are 
now thrown into the arena of discussion. 

Inevitably, the first point on which argument 
will fasten is the blunt recommendation that the 
school-leaving age should go up to 16 in 1966, 1967 
or 1968. It is going to need more convincing argu- 
ments than the report deploys to persuade public 
opinion and the Government that this is either 
practical or desirable. The shortage of teachers is 
one key, the tendency towards voluntary staying 
on the other. In effect, the Council are saying: 
‘Use some of the extra teachers who will be in the 
schools by 1966-68 to raise the leaving age instead 
of reducing the size of classes to a maximum of 
thirty in secondary schools.’ 

This will seem to many people a bad bargain, 
especially because wherever new schools, properly 
staffed, are getting into their stride there are 
encouraging signs that more and more children 
will stay on at school voluntarily. Instead of 
having more teachers for the pupils who want to 
slay on, the schools will have to cope with a large 
minority of 15- to 16-year-olds whose one desire 
is to be elsewhere. Earlier maturity and earlier 
Marriage will raise special problems in girls’ 
Schools and mixed schools, which might well 
daunt the boldest head. 

The case for raising the age to 16 would be 
stronger if there were clearer ideas about how the 
extra year should be spent. The report is no great 
help here. More experience of voluntary staying 
On is needed before the picture becomes much 
Clearer, 

County colleges—which school-leavers would 
be obliged to attend one day a week to 17, later 
'0 18—would, under the Crowther plan, be 
Introduced over the ten years between 1969 and 
1979, piecemeal, area by area. The report recom- 


_ GEOFFREY CROWTHER’s Advisory Council 


mends that compulsion is needed before experi- 
ments can show how best to organise a college. 
This seems a highly dubious approach, especially 
as, here again, nobody knows what to teach in 
county colleges and everybody admits that only 
teachers of rare genius and exceptional personality 
will be able to make a success of the job. 

A large section of the report is devoted to the 
Sixth Form. Lord James of Rusholme and Mr. 
B. M. W. Young, the headmaster of Charterhouse, 
were both members of the Council, and not sur- 
prisingly, the cardinal principle of specialisation 
at 15 or 16, the hall-mark of English secondary 
education, is warmly endorsed. Excessive and 
premature specialisation are attacked. Ancient and 
modern languages take a knock. The report is 
highly critical of the failure of the sixth forms 
to use to good advantage what is described as 
‘minority time’—that is, time devoted to subjects 
other than the main specialisations. It puts for- 
ward some moderate suggestions as to how to 
make scientists literate and arts students ‘num- 
erate.’ 

But the authors of the report reserve most of 
their shafts for university entrance requirements. 
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They manage to convey the sense of impotence in 
schools in the face of pressure from the univer: 
sities. Entrance requirements and selection pro- / 
cedures leave the sixth forms hog-tied and it is 
nobody’s business to look simultaneously at the 
interests of the schools and the universities. All 
that can be done—as in this report—is to drop 
sizeable hints and make pointed suggestions. The 
trouble is easy to identify : competition to get into 
a university is growing faster than new places are 
being provided; therefore selection procedures 
bring more pressure on the sixth forms. Oxford, 
Cambridge and London enjoy such overwhelming 
prestige that an artificial shortage of places is 
likely to continue indefinitely to distort the sixth- 
form curriculum. These chapters deserve to be 
Studied with care in the universities where there 
are already plenty of uneasy consciences, but no 
one seems to have much hope of radical action. 

Every report of this kind has a flavour. This 
is no exception. It is a conservative expression 
of the liberal views of fifteen years ago. It neither 
takes away from nor adds much to the doctrines 
of the 1944 Act. It seems to be afraid of looking 
critically at the experience of the post-war period 
—in spite of lengthy chapters on the changing 
social background—for fear of backsliding. It 
emerges as neither progressive nor reactionary, 
merely confirming and repeating liberal views 
which have since become orthodox. 


Our Village 


By MICHAEL CAMPBELL 


‘ first quiet evening after my arrival from 
the city I approached a man who was leaning 
on a gate watching the sun go down over the 
distant hills. I thought it would be very agreeable 
to speak to him of the crops, the weather, the 
vicar, perhaps the latest worries of the village 
schoolmistress, the apples and cider and H. E. 
Bates, and maybe even the hops, though I had 
seen none. He told me, after some moments, in 
a sad voice, that in a near-by, tree-lined lane 
the Americans from the Base had taken to drop- 
ping, stark naked, upon the village girls from 
the uppermost branches. 

This was said with such stern disapproval that 
it seemed impertinent to question it. Indeed, when 
I retired that night I put it from mind and thought 
of other things, as express trains tore through a 
neighbouring field and some bird-scare gun 
released tremendous bangs close at hand at 
irregular intervals. 

There clearly was a Base, for as the birds’ 
chorus died away in the morning it was followed 
by a low and persistent thundering overhead. 
I looked out and there was a magnificent aircraft 
with four engines, bristling with orange rockets, 
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passing close over the cottage, and followed 
almost at once by another. The noise was 
majestic. The cottage seemed to be trembling. 

There are two pubs in our village, both very 
old and quaint. I visited the nearest of them at 
noon. In a large bare room with a bow-window 
three elderly men and one old woman sat al 
some distance apart in silence. After about 
fifteen minutes the man seated in the window 
made a grunting sound, indicative that there was 
something proceeding outside. In fact, I had 
noticed this. Against the wall across the road 
two girls and two members of the army were 
what I can only describe as courting. The woman 
present rose with difficulty, crossed the room, 
looked“ out and said: ‘Ay. Those be Beckley 
girls.” It was a reference to the neighbouring 
village; I have altered its name in case whispers 
about rural life have already reached Mr. Butler. 

No more was said, and later I left and went 
to the other pub, which was even more pic- 
turesque, with crooked windows. I bent my head 
and went inside and was met by a frenzied, 
pounding noise, and the words: ‘She was only 
sixteen. Only sixteen. I—loved her—so-ooh. 
... It came from an illuminated machine in 
the corner of a room furnished with green chairs 
and tables on chromium legs. At the bar stood 
a tall man in a sweat-shirt, with a crew-cut head, 
who I first thought looked ill. Then I noticed 
that he was swaying slightly and his eyes were 
closed. The publican, who appeared to be 
genuinely ill, handed me a bottle of beer from a 
Kelvinator. At that moment, through one of the 
quaint, leaded windows, I saw a new black Vaux- 
hall taxi drive up. Three men with crew-cuts 
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4 
In homes, stately and otherwise, all over * 
the country. the grand strategy of the x 
Christmas dinner is being planned. How ¥ 
about the item that adds the final touch— * 
the wine? Here at Harveys we have every 4 
kind of wine, from the modest to the ¥ 
magnificent. In the medium and low price * 
ranges alone there are Burgundies, Bor- 
deaux and Rhone wines for every course ¥ 
on the Christmas menu, and for informal * 
parties, too. Here are some of the most 4 
attractive of them: “4 
Hors-d’oeuvre and fish + 
BORDEAUX BLANC, 75. a bottle, 4s. a half-bottle. . 
A medium-dry white wine. Agrecably light for y 
opening the meal and exceptional value at this) 4 
price * 
Fish and chicken x 
MERSAULT 1955, 12s. a bottle, 6s. 6d. a half- ¥ 
bottle. * 
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A deliciously mellow and dry white Burgundy, 
. from a ay good year. Medium-bodied, with 
. a delightful bouquet. 
Entrées and white meat 
CHATEAU LA MOULINE, Moulis 1955, 9s. 9d. a 
bottle, 5s. 3d. a half-bottle. ; 
* A delightful ciaret from the commune adjoin- 
* ing Margaux. Light and smooth, from an 
$ excellent vintage. 
*« Turkey and game 
* CHATEAU RIPEAU, St. Emilion 1955, 15s. a bottle. 
* 8s. a half-bottle. 
¥ A _ beautiful Chateau-bottled claret, The finer 
* wines of this district have truly been called 
* the “Burgundy of Bordeaux,” with their full- 
* ness of body, flavour and colour, 
¥ CHATEAU NENIN, Pomerol 1953, 19s. a bottle. 
* A Chateau-bottled claret of the very highest 
. quality. Meliow and fruity, from an outstand- 
* ing vintage. A fine bottle. 
% pommarD, Céte de Beaune 1953, 12s. a bottle, 
* 6s, 6d. a half-bottle. 
Ke A smooth, medium-bodied red Burgundy. 
* Sunny and mellow, from a famous year. 
* Excellent with chicken, game, steak or any 
¥ red meat, as weli as cheese. 
+ CHATEAUNEUF DU PAPE 1956, 10s..a bottle, 5s. 6d. 
* a half-bottle. L 
* A fine, strong red wine from the sun-drenched 
¥ valley of the Rhone. Very palatable, with a 
k depth of body greater even than a Burgundy. 
*« Full of flavour 
* GRAND HERMITAGE, Red 1954, 12s. a bottle, 6s. 6d. 
) a half-bottie. Ph 
x A Rhone wine with a delicious, heady bouquet. 
x An outstanding wine. 
* Fruit and dessert 
¥ SAUTERNES SUPERIEUR, I/s. a bottle, 6s. a half- 
* botile. 
« A fine, rich white wine, golden in colour and 
* golden in flavour. Ideal accompaniment to all 
* sweet desserts. Very pleasant, too, with a 
* good round cheese, such as_ well-matured 
t Cheddar. 
* Wine and cheese evenings 
* peaune 1933, 11s. a bottle, 6s. a half-bottle. 
* A full-bodied red Burgundy from the famous 
> '53—excellent for drinking now. Mellow and 
x soft as velvet, but of considerable alcoholic 
« strength. 
* mepoc 1955, 7s, 6d. a bottle, 4s. 3d. a half-bottle. 
¥ A typical, full-bodied red Bordeaux of fine 
x flavour. Excellent value from an excellent 
* vintage. 
x Ask for these from your local supplier of 
« Harvey's wines, or write to either : 
¥ JOHN HARVEY AND SONS LTD., 
*« i2 DENMARK STREET, BRISTOL 
* or 
*« 
«x JOHN HARVEY AND SONS LTD., 
40 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
Six bottles or more will be sent free of 
carriage charges 
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came in and went straight to the machine, .n 
which they inserted money, so that it moved 
into: ‘When someone hit my Jenny she went out 
like a light. Poor Jenny.’ 

1 thought they even seemed sad. I said to the 
tall man—indeed I had to shout it at him—'It 
must be very exciting flying in these tremendous 
aircraft.’ 

‘I’m the cook,” he replied. 

‘The locals are coming tonight,’ remarked the 
publican, ‘there’s a dance at Beckley.’ 

‘In that case we'll stay at the Base, like goud 
little boys,’ said one of them. 

‘I'd be obliged if you do,’ said the publican. 

I did not fully understand this, but determined 


| to be there to meet some of the locals; perhaps 





even go to our village dance. Walking home, ! 
crossed a bridge on the main road on which 
were seated a number of young women idly 
swinging their legs. Somehow I knew that they, 


| too, were Beckley girls. 


After a pleasant day watching the big bombers, 
] returned to ‘The Black Lamb.’ Two of the 
girls were seated at a table. They had selected 
‘She was only sixteen’; it seemed to describe 
them very well. They were remarkably dressed 
up, and painted up, and both were chewing gum. 

Five Vauxhall taxis came to the door and pulled 
up in lines outside. A number of young men tn 
dark suits descended; with very long hair this 
time, brushed up and about in waves. Their faces 
were rosy and healthy. Farmers’ sons. In an odd 
way they drew up behind one of their number 
and he entered first. 

These were my local villagers, and I was very 
interested, particularly in the leader. He had 
reddish hair, piled up on top, and a recently 
healed cut across one cheek. He wore a light 
beige suit, unlike the others, of Italian design, 
and had an enormous green ring on one finger. 
With this he rapped on the counter and gave his 
order, which was surprising: ‘A double Dram- 
buie.” The publican confessed that he had none, 
and the leader looked unpleasantly pained. So 
did the group of younger men who were now all 
around him. ‘Two large brandies,’ he said, and 
on receiving them he poured them into one glass 
and drank it straight down. 

Varied and expensive orders followed, and the 
boys spread about the room, inserting coins from 
time to time. The combined noise of their voices 
and the machine was astonishing. The tables were 
covered with glasses of beer, brandy and whisky 
which they consumed indiscriminately. After a 
time the glasses began to fall to the floor and 
there was a crunching sound as they moved 
about, punched each other lightly, or jived to 
the music. The leader and a rather good-looking 
member of the group occasionally argued and 
occasionally embraced in a disturbing manner. 
Then the two Beckley girls, who had been coolly 
watching, completely unattended, rose and danced 
together and fell into a long kiss. This surprised 
me, though no one else seemed to remark it. 

As if by some secret signal, they all departed, 
the Beckley girls too, and drove off in the taxis 
to the dance. I asked the publican, who was 
sweeping up the glass, if they were ever really 
troublesome. He replied: ‘No, they’re not 
dangerous. They’re only a bit messy.’ 

The dance was at a charming village hall, and 
I found a great gathering of young men outside. 
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Many more were occupying the whole near end 
of the dance-floor, shouting and pushing, each 
other about a bit. A band played at the fat end, 
and along each wall sat about thirty girls, looking 
like the entire female population of Beckley. After 
some time, standing among the men. | decided 
that We were here to dance, and went forward with 
my ‘proposition. | said, to a rather pretty girl, 
“‘Weuld you care to dance?’ She replied. “No. ‘I 
beg your pardon?’ | said. She said, “No.” 

About six girls now rose, formed pairs and 
danced together, and after some moments two 
boys. stepped forward and, laughing a little, also 
danced with each other. It seemed to me absurd. 
| approached a pair of girls, who nearly knocked 
me over as they executed a complicated move- 
ment, and said, ‘Would one of you dance with 
me?’ They halted. “What did you say?’ asked one. 
‘] said, would you like to . . .” “The other inter- 
rupted, ‘Would you kindly mind your own busi- 
ness?’ 

I should have known that it takes time to learn 
the old village ways. After five more refusals | 
made my way out, in a chastened mood, through 
the thirty or so youths whose playful games 
appeared to be taking on a rougher aspect. In 
contrast those standing outside on the steps were 
silent, and at once I saw the cause of this. Across 
the road was parked a large American car of 
battered appearance. The light was on, and inside 
were four men with crew-cuts who seemed to be 
contemplating whether to come in and sample 
the old village dance. 

‘C’mon, chickens,’ said a youth by my side. It 
was the leader again, I noted with alarm. 

‘Yeh. Come on and join the party,’ another 
called out, in a decidedly ominous tone. This was 
his friend and admirer. 

After a moment the light went off and the car 
moved away, to a chorus of abuse, and a shower 
of pebbles and other objects. 

I slipped away into the darkness and security. I 
knew that it must be a long walk. But the air was 
fresh and clean, and overhead there was a mag- 
nificent sight; a four-engined bomber thundering 
through the night, with a green light winking to 
starboard and a red light winking to port. 





+ “a 
To what do you attribute your enormous success: 
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THE BBC’s YUGOSLAV SERVICE 


Sia—it was no surprise to see the attacks on the 
BBC’s Yugoslav service. Investigating the Russian 
service (Spectator, January 3, 1958). | could not bur 
hear complaints from the firm next door. Their tenor 
has not changed in two years. 

i have not seen the files of the Yugoslav service, 
but it seems that, unlike the Russian. it makes very 
little Comment on the internal affairs of the country 
concerned; so whereas in the Russian case the main 
criticism was the contents of these comments. in the 
Yugoslav case it is their total absence. 

The principal failure of the Russian service was 
that its comments on Soviet affairs were far too 
favourable to Communism. Clearly. either such com- 
ments should be strictly objective and completely 
unafraid of giving offence to the local Communist 
government or else they should not be given at all. 
The former policy might be christened that of the 
‘alternative Home Service.” the latter, that of ‘merely 
projecting Britain. 

No third way would seem to be acceptable, but 
does the Yugoslav service nevertheless fall between 
two stools, perhaps in a different way from che 
Russian? ‘Merely projecting Britain’ is not neces- 
sarily bad if we want not to offend a_par- 
ticular regime; and in this case it would be right, 
for instance, not to broadcast extracts from Diilas, 
who is not a Briton. Bur if that is our policy, we 
must say so repeatedly... A Yugoslav listener will 
naturally believe that the BBC is providing an ‘alter- 
native Home Service, as during the war; and ‘f 
Djilas is not broadcast he will suppose that the BBC 
—or Foreign Office—has been taken over by fellow- 
travellers. The BBC must tell him frankly why its 
policy has changed since the war. 

_ Moreover, the BBC must be clear about its own 
intentions and about what its various sections are 
in fact doing. To what extent are the widely divergent 
Policies of its various sections due to particular per- 
sonalities and historical chance? What is the justifi- 
cation for employing Yugoslav citizens who must, 
Whatever their personal opinions, be the agents >7f 
their totalitarian government? Mr. Pick has men- 
tioned Foreign Office influence. Now the FO deny 
that they have covert control, and this I have come 
to believe: the BBC really is independent, but 
obviously the FO has some influence. Suppose their 
temporary needs demand a policy which is bad for 
the long-run goodwill of the BBC, but agrees with 
the personal inclination of some particular officer? 
Then each side can say that the other is responsible. 

Obviously if ‘an alternative Home Service’ is the 
chosen policy, all Yugoslav citizens (whether or not 
agents of the Security Police) must be cleared out 
of the section, and the long-run goodwill of the 
listener built up irrespective of temporary—and 
fluctuating—FO needs But even if we are ‘merely 
Projecting Britain’ the same in fact applies, since the 
FO is not Britain and cannot in the nature of things 
Want to present a convincing image of the whole of 
Britain; and Yugoslav citizens are still unacceptable, 
Since the Communists are very interested in precisely 
What bits of Britain are projected. A mere account 
@ our labour relations or of our parliamentary 
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democracy implies a criticism of the Yugoslav system. 
A Yugoslav citizen will thus be either an active inter- 
nal censor or in trouble with his government. The 
same applies a fortiori to the selection of articles 
for the press round-up; for,.of course, British com- 
ment on Yugoslavia is a part of Britain that has 
to be projected. I understand, for instance, that, very 
logically, British comment on Djilas was broadcast, 
while Djilas himself was not. But has the selection 
of articles and press comment never had a Titotst 
bias? Is it true that. for a Teng time there has been 
no press round-up at all? Again, Yugoslav visitors, 
when in Britain, are constantly asked to give their 
impressions over the BBC to the folks at home. But 
the folks at home include the Security Police. so we 
may be very certain that whatever these visitors say 
they are not ‘merely projecting Britain.’ Br.tish visi- 
tors have not the ‘same privilege in Belgrade, so what 
is the point of this exercise? Still: worse, Yugoslav 
visitors are asked to comment.on Y-ugoslav affairs, 
and that, too, is broadcast. What kind of policy is 
that? 

The suspicion must be voiced, then, that the BBC 
has failed ‘merely to project Britain’ by pulling is 
punches, by employing Yugoslav citizens and by 
adjusting itself too frequently to immediate Foreign 
Office needs. It has, of course, failed utterly to pro- 
vide an ‘alternative Home Service,’ but for that it 
can hardly be blamed. It may. however, also have 
tried to achieve some comprom‘se between these 
aims, and that is merely self-deception. 

This is the second BBC service to come under fire 
Both services are in one department, the East 
European. | am also familiar with the BBC's Hua- 
garian broadcasts in 1955 and 1956 and, to’a lesser 
extent, with the Polish broadcasts of 1956-and 1957 
These were utterly different—and note that this was 
so before the Hungarian revolution. May I, then, 
ask 

(a) what political decision made these services so 

different? 

(b) was it because they belong to another de- 

partment? 

(c) what changes were brought about in_ the 

Russian service? 

(d) why. was not the Yugoslav service reformed 

when the Russian service was reformed? 

(e) are the specific accusations of Mr. Marn and 

‘N.N.’ true? 

(f) what are the general aims of the Russian and 

of the Yugoslav services? 

It is time, too, that there was a proper external 
inquiry into all these broadcasts to Communist 
countries. Will the BBC accept one? If they do so, 
it means they have a good case; if they continue 
not to reply to this correspondence, they must know 
they are guilty.— Yours faithfully, 

P. J. D. WILES 
New College, Oxford 


Sirn,—Having just spent a most enjoyable summer 
visiting Slovenia, Croatia, Istria and Serbia, meeting 
and discussing politics freely with many people, | 
must protest very strongly about the letters you have 
published regarding the BBC Yugoslav service. The 
people of Yugoslavia are not oppressed and do not 
live in a Police State. The ‘majority tolerate the 
Communists, much the same way as we tolerate the 
Conservatives; they also like and admire Tito and 
despise the Russian Communists. Nearly everybody 
admires the English, but thought our actions, such 
as Cyprus, Suez, Nyasaland and Notting Hill Gate, 
regrettable. The BBC Yugoslav services are respected 
and appreciated by all. The only complaints I heard 
were that they were too highbrow for the majority 
of ordinary Yugoslavs. An English professor did 
also say that the standard of the English lessons 
had deteriorated, but that it was still quite high. 
All your correspondents, so far, seem to think that 
the BBC Yugoslav service should be used for either 
subtle or straightforward propaganda purposes. Per- 
haps they do not realise it, but the reason why the 
BBC is respected is that with the news it does report 
it is impartial. It is a welcome change in this day 
of mass propaganda to listen to an uncorrupted 

source of news.— Yours faithfully, 
1. ROBB-KING 


4 Gayton Crescent, Hampstead, NW3 
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FRANCO'S SPAIN 


Sir,—Mr. lan Gilmour and the Spectator have ren- 
dered. a great service to the cause of liberty in 
drawing attention tO the situation in Spain. The 
saddese thing about it, for those of us who have 
followed it for many years, is that it is unchanging: 
except for the statistics, Mr. Gilmour's articles might 
almost be those I wrote myself twelve years ago. 
During that period. Mr. Welsh tells us, only one 
new hespital:- has been built in England. Being Irish, 
I shall not be accused of nationalism if | suggest 
that one of the reasons why England is today the 
greatest of the Great Powers, in the truest sense, 
is that there is a majority of people which prefers 
more freedom to more hospitals. Furthermore, when 
one reads that three of the Basques recently im- 
prisoned in Bilbao were unable to walk alter three 
weeks of ‘interrogation,’ one wonders what possib!e 
relevance there can be in the fact that their country 
is full of splendid hospitals: they are unlikely to be 
treated in them. 

Mr. Gilmour is no doubt right in suggesting that 
the ‘resistants’ inside the country are often irritated 
by the anti-Francoists in exile; ‘les ahsents out 
toujours tort. Yet this is probably less true of the 
Basques. the remnants of whose Government-in-Exile 
has with exemplary dedication of spirit and quietness 
of tone contrived not only to preserve the unity of 
the Basque people, but frequently to provide the 
unifying strand for the ‘Resistance’ as a whole. it 
is, however, important to remember that the 
‘resistants’ of today will be the exiles of tomorrow. 
Criticising Franco has-become one of the principal 
pastimes of all Spaniards, and gives the government 
the cosy iNusion of living in a democracy; but it 
is never allowed to crystallise into organised oppo- 
sition. There can be no opposition without leaders, 
but as they emerge from the common grumbling fold, 
they must ultimately choose betwen prison or exile. 
In this context, it is interesting to note that the sig- 
natories of the European Convention of Human 
Rights do not simply guarantee freedom of speech, 
but also the corollary which gives it meaning, namely 
the right to organise an opposition. 

Our part in fomenting resistance in Spain is clearly 
defined. On March 4, 1946, the Tripartite Declara- 
tion made by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Truman and M. Bidault 
called upon patriotic and liberal-minded Spaniards 
to ‘find a means to bring about the peaceful with- 
drawal of Franco, the abolition of the Falange and 
the estublishment of an interim caretaker Government 
which would guarantee political amnesty, the return 
of exiled Spaniards, freedom of assembly and 
political association, and free public elections.’ If this 
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sible invitation to a lot of people to abandon their 
armchairs and go out to get their heads chopped off, 
one may ask what has become of that policy and 
if those most concerned have been informed in 
equally official terms that it has been rescinded.— 
Yours faithfully, 

SHEVAWN LYNAM 


30 rue de Printemps, Paris 17¢ 


* 


Sir.—Some former Spahish soldiers who fought 
against Hitler, in the British Army, during the last 
war are now preparing homage in honour of the 
Spaniards who died in that war, under the British 
flag, for the cause of universal liberty. This homage 
will consist in a parade of former Spanish soldiers 
of the British Army and their friends from Trafalgar 
Square to the Cenotaph on December 20, at 11 a.m., 
in order to place some flowers on the symbolic grave 
of all the martyrs of liberty: Spanish, English and 
of every nationality. 

We hope that the good British people will accom- 
pany us in this act of remembrance in honour of 
our ‘Glorious Dead,’ proving thus to the Spanish 
people and to the whole world that the traditional 
British love for liberty and justice did not die, as 
some people think, at the end of the Second World 
War.—Yours faithfully, 

JOSE ANTONIO BALBONTIN 
Minister Counsellor in London of the 
Spanish Republican Government in Exile 
120 Arthur Court, Queensway, W2 


THE ULTIMATUM 


Sirn,—1 agree with Colonel Robert Henriques that 
little purpose would be served by protracted ex- 
changes. I should like, however, briefly to respond 
io one or two points in his letter of December 4. 

His further explanaiion of the mid-September 
luncheon message he was given to Mr. Ben-Gurion 
by ‘a [British] Cabinet Minister’ does slightly modify 
my incredulity. Colonel Henriques now makes clear 
that this message ‘did not come from HM Govern- 
ment, and could not possibly have been sent through 
diplomatic channels. . . . It told [Mr. Ben-Gurion] 
that there was a body of opinion within HM Govern- 
ment which strongly favoured helping Israel .. .” 
and that an Israeli attack against Egypt, ‘if made 
at the right time, would have had to be denounced 
publicly but would be secretly welcome.’ 

The point is of historical importance, and I must 
take the liberty of restating it as 1 now understand 
it. In mid-September, 1956, there existed within HM 
Government (clearly at Cabinet level) a desire to 
inform Israel that Britain intended to attack Egypt, 
and to encourage Israel to make a simultaneous 
attack—which, however, HM Government would 
‘ publicly condemn when it did happen. The Eden 
Cabinet, as a whole, did not make this resolve, but 
‘a Cabinet Minister’ nevertheless took it upon him- 
self, on behalf of other unenumerated members of 
HM Government, to select Colonel Henriques, spon- 
taneously, as the courier of this message. It had 
to be done this way, not by diplomatic channels, 
because it was not a full HM Government decision. 

If this is the case, I confess that I do not under- 
stand what Colonel Henriques means when he writes 
that this ‘humble message . . . did not have to be 
taken seriously.” And I doubt whether I am naive, 
as he asserts, in suggesting that this fuller explana- 
tion of the luncheon message, though it makes his 
own position rather more clear, revéals a condition 
within the Eden Cabinet for which the adjective 
‘fantastic’ is, if anything, more apposite. Unless | 
have misunderstood Colonel Henriques, he has in 
effect stated that an advice of British war intentions, 
and an invitation to another Government to join 
HM Government in such war, was passed through 
him on the private initiative of a segment of the 
Eden Cabinet, and had to be so passed because it 
would not have been approved for diplomatic 
channels. It is the most extraordinary assertion I 
have seen about the condition of the Eden Cabinet 
at the time. 

As to the distance of the Mitla Pass from Suéz, 
which Colonel Henriques now holds to be ‘forty 
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kilometres (or twenty-five miles),’ may I quote from 
Uri Dan, an Israeli military correspondent attached 
to the para-drop of the 400 men in question? ‘At 
5 p.m. on Monday, we parachute some 270 kilo- 
metres from the Israel border and 60 kilometres east 
of the Suez Canal’ (cf. official Israel Government 
Bulletin, November 8, 1956, Volume 1, No. 10). 
Secondly, from Major O’Ballance’s new book The 
Sinai Campaign: ‘The Eastern end of the Mitla 
Pass is only about forty miles from Port Suez.’-— 
Yours faithfully, 


ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


BOYCOTT OR LEVY? 

Sir,—While welcoming your editorial of November 
6 giving your support to the plan for a one-month 
boycott of South African goods, I would like to com- 
ment on your contention that any longer, more 
general boycott ‘is a clumsy weapon,’ which, ‘by 
damaging indiscriminately the economy of South 
Africa, can harm innocent African and White 
liberals at least as severely as the guilty.” This fear— 
that the boycott will harm the. innocent and par- 
ticularly the African workers—has so often been 
vaiced in connection with the campaign that I would 
be grateful for space to answer it. 

The question which should be raised sharply is 
‘What is the alternative?’ Quite clearly, the Africans 
and the other unfortunate oppressed have reached 
the end of their tether; as a current African song says, 
‘This burden is heavy, we can’t bear it any longer.’ 

The African National Congress, which called for 
boycott, did so after thorough consideration of all 
the consequences. It soon received the backing of the 
South African Congress of Trade Unions and re- 
cently of the South African Liberal Party. 

But the crux of the matter in the boycott here lies 
in the examination of the products imported by this 
country. By and large these are restricted to the 
canning industry and fresh fruit. Both are branches 
of industry in South Africa notorious for unhappy 
labour relations, culminating over the last few years 
in a number of illegal strikes (illegal because Africans 
are prohibited the right to strike) which have been 
viciously suppressed by the police. On the other hand, 
Africans working on the farms have been subjected 
to scandalous working conditions which have raised 
a public outcry even in South Africa itself. 

It is the owners of these enterprises who should 
be hit in the stomachs, or rather their pockets, and 
hit hard. It is in fact the Union farmers who, with 
their loaded votes, have repeatedly returned to power 
the present regime in order to secure their inexhaus- 
tible supply of cheap labour. 

Faced with the critical situation of an ever-worsen- 
ing situation the leaders of the African National 
Congress and their supporters saw it clearly as day- 
light that the Government, having driven the Africans 
into desperation, was leading the country on a path 
full of. serious dangers as underlined, for instance, in 
the riots in Natal and Paarl. 

At a time when panic over the possible success of 
the boycott is written all over the South African 
press and official circles, and when the South African 
canners have admitted a drop of £2,000,000 in British 
exports, we should bear in mind the simple truth that 
in the South African situation today, of all the 
methods of protest open, the boycott is the least 
harmful to the people. 

However, let us remember that the Government 
could spare everybody all the suffering by reversing 
its racial policies Yours faithfully, 

TENNYSON MAKIWANE 
Representative, South African National Congress 


200 Gower Street, NW1 





CRIME AND SIN 

Sir,—I entirely agree with the Rev. Nick Earle in last 
week's Spectator that it is desirable that sin and 
crime should not be confused by our lawmakers, 
but I am startled at his suggestion that we should 
look to the United States for an example. Compared 
with American, English law and practice is a model 
of good sense and moderation. Adultery and fornica- 
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tion are crimes in many States, possibly in most, 
(An illiterate Puerto Rican couple living in sin ig 
the virtuous State of Connecticut were fairly recently 
given a stiff sentence for this crime.) Petting, accord- 
ing to Dr. Kinsey, is a crime in several States, which 
may be one way of getting at Lesbians who are 
privileged here. The Mann Act makes it a Federal 
offence to transport a woman over a State border 
for the purposes of fornication or adultery; the 
intent (as in the Statute of Treasons of Edward IID 
is the offence, The main force behind the prohibition 
amendment was the desire of the leaders of the 
Methodists, Baptists, etc., to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to make a crime of what they had decided 
was a sin. Today it is Catholic bishops who en- 
deavour, with the aid of the secular arm, to outlaw 
contraception in States like Massachusetts and 
Connectigut. Needless to say, all this increases the 
payola profits of coppers, house dicks, shyster 
laywers, etc. etc. American gambling laws, strange 
as it may seem, are, except in Nevada, sillier than 
ours. And far more serious, the confusion of sin 
and crime makes the American laws on drug addic- 
tion a source of misery, gross and vindictive punish- 
ment and more than one type of serious crime—as 
well as making the helping of the addicts nearly 
impossible. 

There are quite a lot of things in which we could 
profit from American experience, but the creation 
of a sensible system of law dealing with ‘moral’ 
questions is certainly not one of them.—Yours 
faithfully, 

D. W. BROGAN 
Peterhouse, Cambridge 


THE BOYCOTTERS 


Sir,—May I comment on two points—and I don't 
think more than two were relevant—made in Mr, 
W. Whitehead’s letter in your last week’s issue? He 
says that so far as he knows it was never suggested 
in court that the contraband found on the Seven 
Sisters colliery under-manager was planted. Almost 
the whole of the defence—about the way the under- 
manager had to stoop, crawl and brush past men 
on the way to the coal face—was designed to show 
that the cigarettes and matches had been placed in 
his pocket by someone else. I summarised this in 
the article, which Mr. Whitehead says he has read. 
Mr. Whitehead asks how I think the cigarettes 
and matches were taken down the pit at all if I believe 
the searcher at the top so diligent. I did not say he 
was diligent. I said that in court the searcher—a 
member of Mr. Whitehead’s union—gave evidence 
that he went through the under-manager’s pockets 
that day. Mr. Whitehead knows a lot better than 
I that a searcher may check the pockets of one in ten, 
or even fewer, men.—Yours faithfully, 
JAMES TUCKER 
23Llanbleddian Gardens, Cardiff 


CHRISTOPHER ROBIN’S WORLD 


Sir,—May I please point out to Mr. Ronald Bryden 
that it is laid down in Noblesse Oblige that the child- 
ren and dogs of U people eat ‘dinner’ (not ‘lun- 
cheon’)?—Y ours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH LLOYD 
Fold Cottage, Malvern Wells, Worcestershire 


UNIT TRUST PRICES 
Sir,—Whoever was responsible for the table of Unit 
Trust Prices at the foot of Mr. Derek Moore’s article 
in your City Number of November 27 has given us 
more than our due. The price of units of the Mid- 
land Industrial and General Trust Fund quoted m 
thé third column cannot be right. We suspect that 
the figure of 11s, 11d. is a price applicable to the 
*‘M & G’ General Trust Fund and we think that 
the correct figure should be 9s. 104d,—Yours 
faithfully, 
E. W. I. PALAMOUNTAIN 
Secretary 
Municipal and General Securities Company, Limited, 
9 Cloak Lane, Cannon Street, EC4 
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Calculated Nostalgia 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


ONLY puritans, we are told, dis- 
approve of Der Rosenkavalier. 
And it is true that its critics 
reveal much more about them- 
selves than about the work 
when they recoil in distaste 
from all those caressing little 
boudoir intimacies, the warm- 
from-bed, knowingly erotic baby-talk of quin- 
guin and bichette. If the detractors of Der 
Rosenkavalier can find nothing more offensive to 
prate about than those rampant horns in the 
prelude whooping the triumph of sex, then the 
case can be dismissed. Nor, I think, should the 
main point of attack be the pseudo-rococo of the 
musical idiom and the vulgarisation of the aristo- 
cratic Viennese waltz by Stravinsky's ‘tall, bald, 
energetic bourgeois allemand.’ The waltzes may 
be coarse beside Johann Strauss’s, but they are 
still very enjoyable. The harmonic idiom may be 
‘false.’ but it has a much greater ring of sincerity 
than the spurious dissonance and harmonic 
‘audacity’ of Salome and Elektra. The great Trio 
could not perhaps have been written without the 
model of the Quintet in Die Meistersinger, but it 
is highly effective. Even the synthetic folk song 
which follows is acceptable in the context of the 
opera, despite the staggering conceit of its allusion 
to The Magic Flute: as long as one appreciates 
the distinction between real art and counterfeit, 
no harm will come; and Strauss, though he counts 
on extorting some ready tears with his falsely 
naive little theme, is not really expecting us to 
take the whole thing too seriously, as the cynical 
jangling of the celeste makes almost embar- 
rassingly plain. 

But if this is so, then why all the fuss? What 
seems to me deplorable about Der Rosenkavalier 
is not its vulgarity, its ‘frankness,’ its lack of ‘taste,’ 
nor even its calculated nostalgia, but the mon- 
strous over-elaboration. The authors were at pains 
to stress the slightness of the whole situation: the 
Marschallin is ‘a young and beautiful woman of 
thirty-two’ who will have many other lovers; 
Octavian falls for Sophie as he is bound to fall 
for the first pretty young girl he meets. Yet this 
charming, ephemeral comedy, evoked by Hoff- 
mannsthal with such fine shades of irony and ten- 
derness, is made to bear the weight of the huge 
apparatus of the post-Wagnerian symphonic 
method; and it is more than it can stand. Strauss’s 
genius was for detailed descriptive comedy; but 
he had to have something which was up to being 
described in minute detail. Where he had, as in 
the Don Quixote variations, the apparatus had 
artistic as well as technical justification; and the 
result is continually fascinating. But in Der Rosen- 
Kavalier there is a gigantic disproportion of 
Means to end, an extraordinary facility, as Busoni 
called it, for ‘spreading out what is small.’ Once 
the picturesqueness of the hairdressers and lap- 
dogs and funny faces popping up through trap- 
doors and all the period paraphernalia has worn 
off, we are left with a subtle and touching three- 
Cornered love affair grotesquely inflated into a 
four-hour music drama and imprisoned like Ares 








and Aphrodite, though with less purpose, in a 
contrapuntal web of fantastic cunning and intri- 
cacy. 

For much of the time Der Rosenkavalier is 
mere complexity, a short story swollen into an 
elephantiasis of artistic pretentiousness; and the 
critical and popular judgment which tries to 
elevate it to the company of the elect is explicable 
only in terms of a mass act of wallowing self- 
indulgence. The score is seriously said to evoke 
the great days of the distant Viennese past; but 
only escapism on a grand scale can blind us to 
the fact that what Strauss’s music, as opposed to 
Hoffmannsthal’s prose, is really about is not the 
realities of eighteenth-century imperial Vienna, 
but our nostalgia for them. It is a tribute to this 
nostalgia, and the music’s damnably skilful 
exploitation of it, rather than to any inherent 
greatness, that the stock of Der Rosenkavalier 
still stands so high. But, for myself, my response 
to the moments of genuine beauty and truth is 
increasingly overlaid by irritation at the tediously 
protracted business that surrounds them. 

A superb performance, I am uneasily aware, 
might none the less still make me weep with the 
rest. Unfortunately the gala revival at Covent 
Garden is missing the two most vital ingredients. 
The old décor, tarted up in places, remains too 
dingy to suggest a sumptuous Viennese never- 
never land, and Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s Mar- 
schallin is so contrived, in musical and dramatic 
nuance, that she forfeits all sympathy in ‘he first 
ten minutes and all interest in the first hour. There 
are limits to self-consciousness, even in the 
Marschallin; but Madame Schwarzkopf on the 
first night easily surpassed them. Her singing has 
so much phrasing in it that the final result is no 
phrasing. Lotte Lehmann showed that it was pos- 
sible to convey the thousand tiny subtleties of the 
part while singing Strauss’s rich melodic lines for 
all they are worth. Madame Schwarzkopf cannot 
leave a phrase alone to be merely sung, without 
putting two or three changes of vocal colour into 
it, while her admirable art of gesture and facial 
expression is brilliantly exercised in a vacuum, the 
heart and soul of the character having been over- 
looked in too much restless cerebration. Even 
‘Die Zeit, sie ist ein sonderbar Ding, was ‘inter- 
preted’ out of musical existence. Her whole per- 
formance is a tragic misuse of talent, and not all 
the warm glories of Sena Jurinac’s Octavian or the 
delightful Baron Ochs of Kurt Boehme can make 
up for the loss. 

Three nights before the opening of Der Rosen- 
kavalier (a revival which, according to the theatre 
agents, has been even harder to get into than 
Madame Callas’s appearances last summer), 
Katya Kabanova came to the end of a short and 
dishearteningly unprofitable revival at Sadler's 
Wells; and the figures of average attendances at 
Jenufa given in the 1958-59 Covent Garden re- 
port, just published, repeat the same dismal tale. 
There is nothing esoteric or inaccessible about 
Janacek’s operas, once their highly individual 
style has become familiar. The trouble is that the 
dominance of our repertory by the shallower but 
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more immediate appeal of Strauss and Puccini 
does not allow this familiarising process to take 
place. A public which has been trained to 
take the line of least resistance and to regard 
opera (as Sir Thomas Beecham said on tele- 
vision the other day apropos the unpopularity of 
Delius’s stage works) as the spectacle of a man 
chasing a woman round a table, cannot be ex- 
pected to take to Janacek without being given 
time to cultivate the habit. Katya will have to 
play to half-empty houses before it can play 
to full ones; it is a burden of the kind that the 
State, if it means any sort of business by its 
subsidy of music, must be prepared to bear. We 
are a long way off the type of society where 
people go to the opera because it is on and not 
simply because Signor So-So is appearing in it, 
Meanwhile Sadler's Wells are able to draw 
audiences of no more than 49 per cent. for their 
admirable revival. Perhaps if Katya were sung by 
Madame Callas or Madame Jurinac, music-lovers 
might brave the rigours of the journey to Rose- 
bery Avenue in their loyal thousands, and the 
ticket touts remove with the alacrity of Grimaldi 
from one opera house to another. But left, like 
Wilde, with nothing to declare but his genius, 
Janacek plays to thin houses. It does not matter 
that the opera is excellently done; the snob appeal 
is too marginal. 

The performances, in fact, have been among 
the best in the Sadler’s Wells repertoire. Dennis 
Arundel’s production missed only the oppressive 
irony and bitterness of the final curtain, when 
the bystanders ‘stare in horror at Katya’s dead 
body,’ and Kabanicha, her evil mother-in-law, 
‘bows in all directions’ as she utters the terrible 
concluding lines, ‘Let me thank you! Let me thank 
you, neighbours and friends, for your kindness!’ 
The orchestra under Charles Mackerras gave a 
powerful and highly sensitive account of the 
score. 

As Katya, Marie Collier did not quite catch 
the naive, dreamily radiant idealism of the 
archetypal Russian heroine; she pitched too early 
on a note of neurotic dread and gave one from 
the start a sense of a woman of maturity who 
has already tasted and understood the tragedy 
of life; we saw too much of the doom and too 
little of the intense happiness such a nature would 
have been capable of in a less stifling, bigoted 
environment. But once launched on her course 
of fulfilment and self-destruction, she was won- 
derfully convincing. 

As for the music, it grows in power to astonish 
and move the more you hear it. At first contact 
its exceptional compression may _bewilder. 
But once the ear has adjusted itself to Janacek’s 
style, the beauty and startling dramatic truth of 
Katya increase with every hearing, and its 
lyricism seems as superior in force and purity 
to Strauss’s as its compassion is in genuineness 
to Puccini's. And, like many great works of art, 
it implies as much as it states. Katya is a vivid, 
realistic tragedy of provincial life which is at the 
same time an accusation against the greedy selfish- 
ness and stupidity of a society based on money 
values and hypocritical conventions, an exaltation 
of the eternal spirit of Russia, and a bitter 
lament for the hunting down of an individual 
Russian soul to death. 

Carmen was Brahms’s favourite opera; which 
is perhaps another way of describing a work 
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which Shaw said was ‘only a gentleman’s dream.’ 
It is not really an opera at all in the sense that 
Wagner, Verdi and Berlioz—and Mozart, for 
that matter—have taught us to understand. With 
its delightfully contrived situations, its simplicity 
of motivation, its copious allusion to Mom, and 
that disarming facility of movement with which 
a toreador can stroll on foot into a remote fast- 
ness in the mountains in order to furnish the 
inhabitants with tickets for his next big fight, it 
is the first of the musicals, and the best. But at 
Covent Garden Carmen is seriously in danger of 
justifying its reputation for high dramatic truth 
by virtue of Jon Vickers’s superbly virile and 
imaginative performance of Don José. About the 
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rest of the show there is less Gipsy than Gipsy 
Hill. Gloria Lane’s Carmen has been wildly 
praised. It is well sung and intelligently acted, but 
it is not Carmen. There is no whiff of the animal, 
no suspicion of vice. As for Mr. Vickers, his 
newly acquired vocal subtleties are not yet 89 
natural to him that he does not occasionally show 
them off as mere tricks, to the detriment of the 
musical line, as he was inclined to do in the 
Flower Song; but his performance of the last 
scene, in grandeur of phrasing, ringing tone, 
rhythmic strength and in the kind of murderous, 
hollow-eyed somnambulism of his look and walk, 
is one of the finest things we have seen at Covent 
Garden since the season opened. 


Intellectual Gimmick 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Vicious Circle. (Paris-Pullman.) 
— The Horse Soldiers. 
(Odeon, Leicester Square.) 

HELL, says Sartre, master of 
the intellectual gimmick, is 
other peopie; or, capitalising 
more grandiosely, les Autres. 
But then so too, if you take 
so anthropomorphic a view of the universe, is 
heaven. If other people can cause us the deepest 
misery they must (since they matter that much) 
be able to give us the highest happiness as well. 
In Vicious Circle Sartre shows us three people 
tearing one another to spiritual and emotional 
bits, assures us they will go on in just the same 
way for all eternity, and says: That is hell. Like 
three blind mice in their Second Empire drawing- 
room the lost souls chase round on their wheel 
of sexual frustration, round, round, round, till 
one’s head spins at the thought of all that triviality 
multiplied into infinity. It sounds hellish enough. 
Then suddenly you shake yourself and realise: 
they're miserable people anyway who led miser- 
able lives before this, their hell is in themselves, 
as with Marlowe’s Mephistopheles; putting them 
in a room together doesn’t make it any more 
hellish, it just multiplies their private frightfulness 
by three. 

The play—particularly when it was broadcast— 
was efiectively claustrophobic: the heat, thetights 
that were never dimmed, the eyelids that never 
~ blinked, all came across with horrid effect be- 

’ cause there were only three characters and a single 
room (and a sort of infernal chasseur who ap- 
peared at the beginning with the unanswerably 
existentialist question: ‘Pourquoi vous brosseriez- 
vous les dents?’). Now that it has been filmed, by 
Jacqueline Audry (‘X’ certificate), it loses all that 
essential concentration by succumbing to the 
temptations of the film medium to get out and 
about in time and space. A perfectly enormous 
cast list makes one think that someone has been 
tampering somewhere, right at the start; and sure 
enough, instead of coming straight into their 
lugubriously furnished resting place we have the 
damned turning up in an hotel lobby, filling in 
forms, trying to bribe the clerk, even trying to get 
out; and supernatural ‘business’ like a coin that 
sizzles through the carpet or flames that roar past 





outside the lift. And in the room itself, instead 
of conjecture, reminiscence, confession and the 
rest to uncover the pasts of the three souls there, 
we have a window that turns into a supernatural 
telly and peers back into the world to see how 
everyone’s carrying on without them. The Les- 
bian’s partner in the suicide pact has gone back 
to her husband, the hero has been discredited and 
proved a coward, the woman who dropped her 
baby in the lake sees the man who adored her told 
the truth by her best friend. Much of this Sartre 
presumed in the play, but without any literal win- 
dows back on to the world. The film medium has 
sO many technical tricks to draw on, though, that 
some directors get conjuror’s mania and can’t 
resist the sizzle in the carpet, however ludicrous, 
or the elastic nature of space and time, however 
much they need compression and concentration 
to get the required effect. The effect, in this case, 
being one of everlasting isolation. Here in the film 
version, what with the chasseur popping in for 
some more characteristic little jokes (when did we 
stop raving over this sort of French character 
acting?), and the window flashing all sorts of 
worldly information from Rio, Paris, and the 
unnamed town where Inés happened to live, all 
sense of enclosure, isolation or even eternity is 
lost. Or even eternity: There’s the impossibility 
in play or film. None of us can perhaps conceive 
of eternity, in hell or out of it, but to conceive 
of it in terms of human bickering is expecting 
too much. Reason of the most earthbound sort 
creeps in. Is their hell cumulatively hellish? After 
(say) a thousand years of the same arguments, do 
they turn round and start quarrelling over some- 
thing else? Do things get worse with practice, or 
bettér? And why, oh why, with their hell in their 
hands, don’t they just turn round and shut up? 

But this sort of reasoning is aimed at Sartre; 
the film is Sartre diluted beyond all effect, though 
Arletty gives grim authority to the Lesbian. Even 
the general point that loveless people generate 
misery (and this makes for Sartre’s hell without 
any specific quarrelling) is lost because one gets 
no particular impression of character in any of 
them. The fluffy infanticide and the bragging 
coward never come alive; one has a feeling of 
their incompatibility, but not of the terrible un- 
alikeness that makes the three, with only vicious- 
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ness in common, torture one another beyond 
bearing in circumstances that must be borne. 
When you try to conceive of it, absolute misery 
is as inconceivable as absolute happiness. ‘Eye 
has not seen, nor ear heard, neither has it entered 
into the heart of man’: as they say of heaven, 
but it might rather better apply to hell. 

John Ford backs the North in The Horse Sol- 
diers (‘U’ certificate) but sets his film in the South. 
His horse soldiers—suitably named, since there is 
nothing of the cavalier about them—are a Union - 
brigade with an object to achieve, and, as so often 
happens in adventure films, inimical country to 
get through before they reach it: sneaking 
through Mississippi, in fact, to cut the Southern 
supply lines, and picking up a Southern blonde on 
the way to stop her talking of the plans she hears 
them discussing through an acoustically remark- 
able chimney. The Unionists lack the Confederate 
glamour and spend their time, even on the hand- 
out, wearing braces; but with John Wayne as the 
tough colonel who hates doctors, and William 
Holden as the army doctor he naturally hates, the 
preposterous heroine (Constance Towers) has a 
fair amount of choice. 

In watching war films these days I keep noticing 
a growing degree of pacifist feeling in myself and 
in the neighbouring seats, or could it be in the 
directors? Ford makes no explicitly anti-war 
points, yet his battle scenes—particularly the futile, 
heroic charges—don’t come across as exciting, 
simply as absurd, wasteful, pathetic, and in all 
senses, bloody. And he touchingly guys the 
‘charge’ sort of heroism by putting an entire mili- 
tary academy of little boys in a thin white line and 
getting them to go through the routine of a text- 
book battle; at which the entire Union brigade, 
fearful of stray bullets but absolutely unable to 
fire back, takes to its heels and horses. But in 
general Ford’s realism has deserted him. 


Theatre 


Jack Hylton 


feos are no plays to review this week and 
instead I would like to return to last week's 
notice of Kookaburra. In this, I castigated Mr. 
Jack Hyiton in round and robust terms for his 
taste in picking musicals. Unfortunately, and re- 
grettably, I was misled by the phrase ‘by arrange- 
ment with’ on my programme and I discovered 
too late that Mr. Jack Hylton was concerned with 
that production only as the lessee of the theatre. I 
would like to take this opportunity to apologise 
for blaming him for shortcomings over which he 
could have no control. 

No one would deny Mr. Hylton’s enterprise and 
success aS an impresario with shows like Pal 
Joey, Kiss Me Kate, Call Me Madam, Paint Y our 
Wagon and Wonderful Town. My comments were 
based on my experience over a more recent period 
and with less famous composers—musicals like 
School, or Simply Heavenly or Oh My Papa. 
Still, there is no dodging the fact that these were 
presented by him and Kookaburra was not. I am 
glad to correct my silly error in apportioning 
responsibility. ALAN BRIEN 

[We would like to associate ourselves with Alan 
Brien’s apology: we had no intention of belittling 
Jack Hylton’s many notable achievements in show 
business.—Editor, Spectatord 
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FOR LIVELY MINDS WHO LIVE ABROAD... 


Here is your opportunity to end the mental exile of a friend 
| abroad; to unite a lively mind with The Guardian view of world | 
affairs. A Christmas gift subscription to The Manchester 
Guardian Weekly will allow him, as near as possible, to share 
| once a week for twelve months that individual, authentic and 





stimulating vision of the World that can be your daily 
pleasure with The Guardian. 










THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY for CHRISTMAS 


MANE —— 
NCHESTER BuAR 
WEEK een 






Subscriptions to the Circulation Manager, Manchester Guardian | 
Weekly, Manchester 2. Yearly rates: Surface Mail 28s. Special Air 

Edition: Europe, Middle East, North Africa Sis. U.S.A. by bulk Air 
Service 57s. 6d. Canada, United States, South America, South Africa, 
India, Pakistan 59s. 8d. Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan 68s. 4d. 
A greetings card will be sent with the first copy if requested. 
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AN EVENING(WITH 


T 0 M Bright college days; A Christmas 
carol; 


The elements; Oedipus Rex; 
Recorded at a public performance 


MORE OF TOM LEHRER 


a fellow proud to be a soldier; She’s 
The same nauseating songs without Mr. Lehrer's 





my girl: The masochism tango: 
We will all go together when we go 


© LK 4332 


infuriating irrelevancies @ LF 1823 


In case you didn’t know 


SONGS BY TOM LEHRER 


is what the above record is more of @ LF 1311 





Records Magazine — 16 pages of pictures 
and features to interest all record 
enthusiasts; details of all Decca-group 
stereo and mono releases; your monthly 
guide to the best of the new records. 
Stupence from your dealer or newsagent. 














MONO RECORDS 
THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SB 
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s ou TH A FRICA 


AUS TRALIA 


Who better than South 
African Airways to fly you 
to South Africa! Here 
are a few of the reasons 
why more and more 
people choose to fly 
Springbok. See your 
travel agent and he’ll 


* Fast, frequent services. Five a 
week, in both directions. 


% Superbly comfortable DC-7B's — 
aircraft you know and trust. 


* East Coast and West Coast routes — 
stop-overs at no extra fare. 


* Excellent meals and courteous 
service. 


* Services on to Australia. 


give you full details— * First and Tourist Class on 
or ring WHItehall 4488 all flights. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with BOAC, CAA and QANTAS) 
For reservations ring ViCtoria 2323 
South Africa House, Trafalaar Sauare, London, WC2. Tel. WHitehal! 4488 


Send 
for 
this 
book 








Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives are so frequently caused because 

the couple lack knowledge of modern 

family planning. This useful book deals frankly 
with many of the questions which too 

often have to go unanswered. Written in an 
understanding and straightforward way, 
‘Planned Families are Happy Families’ can 
help to resolve one of the commonest 
problems in married life. Every married 
couple should have a copy. You can get yours 
now, absolutely free. 


All applications are strictly confidential. 








FREE ! | 
"POST THIS COUPON NOW 


To: Pleened Fa=-‘lies Pubiications, 12 Oval Road, London N.W.1. 
Please send me, under PLAIN COVER, a free copy of ‘ Planned Families 
are Happy Families’ I am an adult. 





NAME 
ADDRESS 
an 2/2/SP 
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Instead of Lunch 





Dear Mr. CaRLeETON GREENE, 
I am so sorry you were forced 

bar to call off your most kind invita- 

‘ Q tion to meet you at lunch today, 
but quite understand why, as 

4 Wilde once said, a subsequent 
mM) engagement intervened! Indeed, 
I’m bound to say I feel just the 

weest bit relieved—for what if shyness had tied 
the tongue, or worse, if the old Adam had got out 
(I don’t, of course, mean your esteemed Controller 
of Programmes) and left us no alternative but 
forks at five paces? Not that with a man by all 
accounts as civilised as yourself this would have 
been likely, but there are, I know, those who on 
the one hand say they couldn't care less about 
critics, and on the other grow extremely angry 
when criticised. It is an attitude I find quite un- 
reasonable, except where novels are concerned. 

But now there are only twenty days until you 
take over the baton as Director-General of the 
BBC, and I would have liked to be able to say 
in person how welcome it will be to have again a 
general who is a civilian, Many within the BBC 
are delighted at the prospect, as.you must know, 
not least because they salute you as somebody 
who has risen from their own ranks, whereas Sir 
Ian was never the.most familiar-face to the staff, 
though I believe he was always very popular with 
the sentries, I mean doormen. I am sure that with 
you in charge Miss Siobhafi McKenna will be 
allowed'to say what she likes to Ed Murrow about 
the Northern Irish, and if BBC TV’s most con- 
sistently excellent programme does overstep the 
mark through excess of zeal, Mr. Baverstock will 
not be quité so peremptorily disowned from 
above. Old wounds? As a staff man you will 
know how deep they cut. 

Also .I’'m sure we could have met on common 
ground of admiration for last week’s Science 
International, which’ seemed to me BBC TV at its 
best, with brilliant use of the medium to elucidate 
scientific discoveries about the origin of living 
matter. I do hope you are not of the opinion that 
only comics deserve repeats. And wasn’t it rather 
interesting that Outside Broadcasts should haye 











THE GREAT WALL OF FRANCE 


Vivian Rowe 


done so pre-eminently well the kind of programme 
Talks Department often considers its exclusive 
province? I wonder if you are a firm believer in 
the rigid delineation and gbservance’ of these 
organisational categories? Writing as a mere 
viewer, I hope not, and perhaps it is a valid point 
that mere viewers don’t care a damn about respec- 
tive departments, whereas some in the Corporation 
give the impression of not caring a damn about 
anything else. After all, as I’m sure you'll agree, 
the BBC needs all its energy for fighting outwards, 
especially when up against documentaries as effec- 
tive in what used to be its own vein as A-R’s The 
Unwanted, about refugees. 

It was neat, too, I thought, to follow Science 
International with a Mozart concert, implicit re- 
minder of ‘a world elsewhere.’ But oh dear, what 
an unsatisfactory sequel the next evening when 
Canon Raven commented on Science in airy, 
barely relevant terms of being thankful for life, 
just when we were in a mocd to hear what, say, 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Liverpool 
(whose argument with Muggeridge on ATV the 
other Sunday was so good) would have made 
of the scientists’ deductions about the creation 
of life. You remember how the BBC used to 
have an ambiguous and much-mocked post called 
Director of the Spoken Word? The idea, if I 
understand it aright, was not altogether bad. I 
often think TV could do with some closer check- 
ing of the quality, as against the impartiality, of 
these innumerable talks, interviews and discus- 
sions. The Brains Trust is not the only proof that 
eminence may walk with dullness. Again, your 
opponents at least have the knack of adding 
brightness to triteness, even to perfect triteness. 
Don’t you sometimes feel, too, that the BBC is 
getting a little over-obsessed with mental health 
and those programmes which might be termed 
Neurovision? 

When you think of the opposition, as un 
doubtedly you must a great deal, I wonder if it 
strikes you that their obviously sincere congratula- 
tions on your appointment gave, in Robert 
Benchley’s words, an ominous sense of pats on 
the back getting lower and lower? Consternation 








An unbiased and factual account of the development 
and misfortunes of the notorious Maginot Line. 
This book sheds new light on the political disaster, 


PUTNAM 








and fully describes the Line's tactical victory in 1940. 








on their part, it might be argued, would have 
been a more propitious reaction. But then, what 
they fear is competition, and clearly the crucial 
basic question to be answered during your term 
of office is how far the BBC proposes to compete, 
and how far it intends to offer (the original tables 
having now been turned) an alternative service to 
ITV. 

I hope you will not think it unduly overweening 
of an outsider to suggest two factors here. One is 
implied by the most striking (and surprising) re- 
mark I have heard attributed to your predecessor- 
but-one. Inspecting a list of names proposed for 
a certain project, Sir William Haley is said to 
have asked: ‘Where’s your madman?’ BBC at 
present appears to suffer from a shortage of mad- 
men, as against a surfeit of smoothies. Perhaps 
regional TV will encourage some rough edges of 
experiment and eccentricity, which raises a second 
point—I hope the prospect of a Second Front 
battle over sound radio will not (as reported last 
weekend) divert you from efforts to secure at least 
half of any Third Channel. Apart from anything 
else, this latter offers a chance to exploit to the 
full your younger, brighter men, many of whom 
will either leave or be forced to wait repetitive 
years until their elders retire. After all, in com- 
merce they would be encouraged by expansion. 

No doubt we'd have argued about this, but at 
least we might have agreed that BBC TV variety 
is developing an individual synthesis between the 
intimate and the spectacular. The Julie Andrews 
Show, for instance, is of inconsistent quality— 
but why shouldn’t it assume an audience intel- 
ligent enough to be interested in watching T. H. 
White being interviewed about the new Lerner- 
Loewe musical based on his The Once and Future 
King? The concept of some variety shows with 
minority appeal may be novel in TV, but did you 
notice that Jack Hylton is reported to have said 
the other day that standards could only be raised 
by reduced ratings? The ‘spectaculars’ have be- 
come codified to a pattern of sausage-machine 
gags—as witness Arthur Askey hemmed in by 
the script in ATV last Saturday, in contrast to the 
admirable David Nixon’s matching of personality 
to material in BBC’s Sunday Showtime series. 
ATW are leading, though, in the thriller-serial 
stakes at present. Still, that was a splendid first 
stab your drama department made at Maigret on 
Sunday—Basil Sydney (Maigret), Giles Cooper 
(adaptor), Campbell Logan (producer) all first- 
class, What a pity a Maigret series wasn’t tried 
instead of The Third Man. Sorry, that last name 
slipped out—I .was determined not to spoil lunch 
by mentioning it. 

Of course much of this must be trivia to you, 
concerned as you will be with 11,000 employees, 
with broadcasting as well as TV, with the regions, 
the training colleges, the unions, the committees. 
Yet, just as Max Beerbohm remarked that it 
humanises a Corporation to be able to think of it 
walking down a street, so it will be an encourage- 
ment to public and producers alike to think that 
you, too, view. I am told that morale within the 
BBC rose 1,000 per cent. on the day a while 
ago when it became known that the Chairman, Sir 
Arthur fforde, had actually acquired a ssette. 

Withal, may I offer good wishes for the time 
ahead? 

Yours sincerely, 
PETER FORSTER 
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Embarrassment of Em pire 


By RONALD BRYDEN 


T is time we came to terms with Kipling. He is, 
ob the Home Secretary might say, the best 
writer On empire we have: still crouching, like 
a small, moustached dragon, over his monopoly 
of the richest single subject open to English 
writers. The Imperial century is over, and at last 
no one need argue for or against it—the ships, the 
slaves, the treks and tribal wars, the fur-trading, 
the tea-planting, the railway-building, the teeming 
bazaar-ports rising from the sea, the ponderous, 
statued capitols from dry plains, the garrison polo, 
cock-feathered levees, jubilees and durbars: the 
whole grand, merciless migration of nineteenth- 
century Europe. The time has come for us to sum 
it up, to take it into imagination and history, but 
something still inhibits our approach. The seedling 
nations write a little about themselves. We write. 
copiously and lovingly as ever, about us. But the 
whole, the evolution which shaped them and our- 
selves, enters our art only in gingerly, distancing 
formulas: the faded Hollywood adventure- 
stereotype of khaki-shirted heroes and topeed 
blondes, the uneasy parody of ‘Mad Dogs and 
Englishmen’ and the Goon Shows (‘Dr. Moriarty, 
I presume. Have a photograph of Queen Vic- 
toria?’ ‘No thanks, I’m trying to give them up!’). 
Between the wars, Kipling’s frontier became 
Korda’s; today we make it Kenneth More’s. In 
other words, we either accept the Kipling myth 
in shopworn reproduction, or recoil in hot embar- 
rassment to satirise it. He made imaginative con- 
quest of the territory; we enter on his terms. To 
get our own hands: on- the Imperial matter of 
Britain, we need to settle Kipling first. 


Miss Tompkins’s study* embarks with an 
admirable plan of initial assault. Before we can 
‘place’ Kipling, as she says, most of us need to 
learn more precisely what he said, and how and 
why. Evidence on the last question is imperfect: 
the authorised biography by Charles Carrington 
filled many gaps, but skirted abysses. Still, much 
of the work remains half-explored, and we have 
the advantage of longer historical perspective. We 
should be able now, for example, to accept more 
calmly Kipling’s period mannerisms, the Biblical 
and Oriental echoes, the knightly archaisms, of 
a generation reared on Tennyson, Burton and 
Carlyle. Miss Tompkins, so reared herself, affirms 
that they never struck her as unreal; and we, who 
have begun to appreciate what Victorian architects 
achieved in exhumed idioms, may come around 
yet to the similar monuments—the /dylls, The 
Ring and the Book, the Rubaiyat and Esmond— 
erected by nineteenth-century writers. We can 
Open our minds more freely now, as well, to 
Period emotions. Miss Tompkins has some inter- 
esting pages on Kipling’s Great War stories, and 
the national moods from which they were written. 
‘Mary Postgate, his repellent anecdote about a 
bereaved lady’s-companion who watches with 
pleasure a German airman’s death, has to be read 
in terms of the hysteria of 1915. 





*THeE Art oF RupyarD. KipLinc. By J. M. S. 
Tompkins. (Methuen, 25s.) 





Miss Tompkins’s scheme of examining without 
comment the themes which run through late and 
early Kipling yields some real and rather surpris- 
ing results. Kipling emerges as a curiously Eliza- 
bethan mind, dominated by a primitive concep- 
tion of a harmonious natural order tuned by 
degree. Once disturbed, things lurch from violence 
to violence, until the disturbing element has been 
purged. This is the framework behind his tales 
of revenge—the ‘wild, elaborately mathematical 
justice of the Stalky stories and Mowsgli’s letting- 
in of the jungle—as well as those inexplicably 
brutal farces, “My Sunday at Home’ and ‘The 
Village that Voted the Earth was Flat.’ Violence, 
cold-blooded or humorous, may be the therapy 
for violence: Mary Postgate returns from her 
gloating death-watch drained of repressions, 
handsome and relaxed. But increasingly as he 
grew older, Kipling preferred gradual restorations 
of the natural order, the healing power of a Shake- 
spearean mercy. In ‘An Habitation Enforced, the 
medicine is timeless Sussex custom and bright 
Weald air; in ‘The Janeites,’ friendship, Masonic 
ritual and reading Emma. Either way, the dis- 
cord cannot last. Whatever its form—hatred, war, 
pestilence or intruding foreigners—the balance 
will swing back, the seasons return, the animals 
seek out their ancient pastures. 

Miss Tompkins notes this human conclusion 
with gentle approval. To be frank, we need not 
take her self-imposed vow of objectivity too 
seriously; long before the end, she shows her 
hand. She likes Kipling, and wants to show him 
as a writer who can be judged with others: not 
a freakish, Anglo-Indian class of one, but a dealer 
like his peers in the universal themes. To do this 
involves dwelling on his late work, the ‘personal, 
unimperial stories.. She says she finds these 
superior as literature—polished and compressed 
to the verge of poetry, free of the sensational 
strokes and rhetoric of his young work. She 
denies that Empire has ever embarrassed her, but 
at times she seems almost to class as sensational- 
ism the hot, strong, painted colours of India itself. 
Certainly, the total effect of her book is not to 
elucidate Kipling, the young comet from the East, 
but to discover a new writer: the brooding Sussex 
recluse painfully revolving the passing of legions, 
the diseases of time, the deaths of children. 

The trouble is not that this Kipling never existed 
—sometimes he did. But on the very terms for 
which he’s presented, he won't wash. As a per- 
sonal, philosophic writer, Kipling just isn’t good 
enough to put forward in an age which contained 
James, Conrad, Forster, Mann and Gide. It’s true 
that he shed in middle age the more annoying 


button-hole tricks, and put by his banjo for the © 


lyre of George V's unofficial laureate. But it's 
difficult to entertain claims for the classic dignity 
of such stories as ‘Mrs. Bathurst, in which two 
lovers are crisped by lightning into charcoal. 
As a thinker, he could perhaps most kindly be 
described as derivative. He seems at school to 
have patched together a home-made amalgam of 
Emerson, Carlyle and Ruskin: a vague belief in 
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the organic nature of things, a rather volubly. 


stoic creed of work, and a cloudy conviction 
(taken over from the Victorian idealists with per- 
suasive definitions intact and unnoticed) that Faith 
is better than Doubt and Service than Anarchy. 

The fact is, that if you want to persuade the 
unconverted to Kipling, the most effective way 
is still to spring on them one of his bits of Indian 
description from the Railway Volumes or Kim. 
Kipling was a reporter. Put him beside his con- 
temporaries, remember that life is short, and he 
is only as interesting to us as what he describes. 
And the thing he described best was British India. 
Hundreds of others have written and thought 
better about their dank childhoods, psychology 
and the hereafter. No one else has described the 
glittering, dusty clamour of a wedding party on 
the Grand Trunk Road; the sheeted sleepers on a 
dark Punjab morning in the echoing, girdered 
fortress of Lahore station; the tinkle of streams 
rushing down through deodar forests from the 
high silver line of the Himalayas. 


He wrote best about India because it was the 
one subject he knew thoroughly. Noel Annan 
made an interesting attempt, some years back, to 
claim Kipling as a sociologist, on the ground 
that his understanding of India under the Raj 
was comprehensive, detached and analytic as any 
modern social scientist’s. Believing wisdom to be 
the knowledge of how things hang together, 
Kipling was drawn life-long to functional systems 
—engines, regiments, medieval cosmographies— 
in which each fragment plays a demonstrable part. 
During his family summers up at Simla, he gained 
by microcosm such knowledge of India: how the 
huge pattern of organisation rayed outward from 
Peterhoff, the rambling, cramped viceregal lodge 
where aides-de-camp slept in dressing-rooms or 
on verandahs; through the balls where govern- 
ment wives intrigued to get promotion for hus- 
bands or lovers; down into the steep rabbit- 
warren bazaar of saddlers, curio-sellers, rickshaw 
men, prostitutes and spies of native states; to the 
farthest stations in the Assam jungles or arid 
Deccan. Of course, his personal experience had 
limits—Brought up among the Moslems of the 
Punjab, he never really knew the Ganges 
provinces. Calcutta’s smart, colour-conscious 
society intimidated him, he sneered at Bengalis, 
and made one of the few gross lapses in his master- 
piece by supposing Kim could dismiss Benares as 
‘filthy. But no one else can offer a fraction as 
much. It is absurd to read Kipling for what he 
shares with other writers. It is more absurd not to 
read him, for a store of experience totally unique. 
His tragedy was that he never mastered another. 
He sailed home to extend his conquest to the 
larger system of which India was but part: the 
Empire itself, which could be called the modern 
world. He found it a world grown suddenly in his 
absence too complex for any single man to grasp. 
He sailed from dominion to dominion, collecting 
names of streets in Montreal, hotels in Auckland, 
beaches at the Cape, and putting them knowingly 
into tales about naval japes or Cockney nostalgia. 
He decided he must master the new world of 
science, for it made the inner machinery of the 
Empire; and wrote fantasies about ships which 
grow souls, and wireless experiments in the course 
of which consumptive young chemists receive 
emanations from Keats. Finally he decided he 
must grasp the roots of them all, and comprehend 
the Past; and produced Puck of Pook’s Hill and 
Rewards and Fairies. Perhaps the one thing he 
wrote which compares with the Indian stories 
was Captains Courageous, which sets out only to 
describe the antiquated, simple and specialised 
cod-fishing industry of Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
As he reached out and out to tend his 
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empire, it seemed to resolve itself into smaller 
and smaller pieces of actual possession. 

The main interest of his later work is the 
nemesis which catches up over-tidy minds. When 
everything has been organised into systems, what 
is there outside? Even in his youth, Kipling had 
nightmares about the Smash—the sudden irre- 
trievable disgrace, the pistol left on the club-room 
table, the total collapse of a career or marriage. 
Pip Gadsby muttering to Mrs. Herriott at a dinner 
that their affair is ‘Mafeesh,’ while the others 
smile and nod; Dick Heldar, going blind in The 
Light that Failed; the Tertium Quid, in ‘At the 
Pit’s Mouth,’ grinning frozenly at his beloved as 
the crumbling cliff-edge road past Simla cemetery 
slowly gives way underneath his horse. In the late 
stories, the abysses multiply and widen: ghosts, 
cancer, madness, shell-shock, new forms of death. 
The Kipling Miss Tonipkins has discovered will 
not, I think, displace the Imperial one. But he is 
worth bearing in mind as we read the justifier of 
the Caucasians’ burden: like that second, 
shadowy Milton, the lost Metaphysical, who looks 
over the divine apologist’s shoulder at the pre- 
carious growth of his vast match-stick model of 
the best of possible worlds—knowing that at every 
step it might have been otherwise. 


Black Book 


The Truth about the Nagy Affair. Preface by 

Albert Camus. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 
For many, the first days of November, 1956, are 
a dreamlike memory, not only because of the 
coincidence of the Suez and Hungarian crises, but 
because neither seemed to belong to the main 
stream of history at all. Now seen in retrospect, 
Suez had no decisive effect on Britain’s interna- 
tional relations except perhaps for the worse (and 
for the wrong reasons, some would say) with 
France. Similarly, the Hungarian tragedy did not 
notably affect the major Soviet trend of today, 
that is, away from Stalinism and towards rap- 
prochement with the US. It is almost tempting, 
therefore, to think of Nagy and his colleagues as 
the last such victims, European at least, of the 
unquiet era between the end of the Pax Britan- 
nica in 1914 and the beginning of the new 
American-Russian peace in 1959. 

Tempting, but only on a broad sweep, for at 
close range the situation hardly looks so tidy. 
Under Khrushchev’s shelter, Kadar’s secret courts 
are still grinding out their political sentences of 
execution and imprisonment, regardless of United 
Nations protests. This is why the publication in 
English of a volume like The Truth about the 
Nagy Affair is still as timely as ever. Produced for 
the Congress for Cultural Freedom to document 
the judicial murder of Nagy, Maleter and their 
fellows and to counter the Kadar Government’s 
White Book of fabricated charges, this volume, 
unlike others we have seen, is a trenchant piece 
of documentation. Compiled, fortunately, by real 
writers and firmly edited down to essentials, the 
volume provides a brief chronology of the drama, 
the facts about Nagy and the other actors, a simple 
dissection of the Communist indictment and a 
summary of international reactions. The case 
against the Soviet leaders and Kadar is thus 
allowed to build itself up fact by fact, yet through 
this very understatement its nature is made clearer. 
To me, two points especially seem emphasised. 

The first is that Janos Kadar stands out as 
psychological traitor on a historic scale. On the 
radio, on October 31, he expressed his ‘complete 
agreement with his friend Imre Nagy.’ On Novem- 
ber 1 he spoke of ‘the glorious uprising of the 
people against the Rakosi regime.’ The next day 


he decamped to the Soviet side where the Russians 
at once placed him at the head of a puppet govern- 
ment calling for their armed intervention. Less 
than a day later, the Soviet police chief Serov 
entered a Russian HQ, where Hungarian delegates 
led by the national hero, General Maleter, were 
negotiating about Russian withdrawal, and to the 
surprise of the Russian general placed them under 
arrest—after which the Russian tanks closed in on 
Budapest. On November 11, on Budapest radio, 
Kadar invited Nagy to leave the shelter of the 
Yugoslav Embassy ‘to make negotiation and 
agreement possible.’ As late as the 21st he officially 
assured the Yugoslavs that his government had no 
intention to punish Nagy and his group. The next 
day, as Nagy left his asylum, he was forcibly 
taken to Soviet police headquarters, to disappear 
until his execution. Even if Kadar was at moments 
deceived by his masters (which cannot be entirely 
ruled out), the record reveals the man. 

A second point brought out by the documents 
is the significant difference between the Nagy- 
Maleter case and other Soviet trials. Not only 
because its events took place in the open, before 
the eyes of the Hungarian people and international 
opinion, or because no confessions were obtained 
so that the trials were held secretly. The main 
distinction is that the charges, however grotesquely 
distorted, referred to real actions by Nagy and his 
group, to a genuine, documented political conflict. 
Nagy was probably no great man, but he has been 
described as ‘a Hungarian first and a Communist 
second’ and by sentiment he was certainly humani- 
tarian. From 1953 to 1955 as President of the 
Council and after that in opposition, he fought 
hard in Communist ranks against Rakosi’s legacy 
of Stalinist economic exploitation and gangsterish 
rule. The charge of conspiracy against him is, of 
course, absurd. His waverings during the initial 
rising show how far he was only a confused Com- 
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munist reformer. And this is the decisive point. 
Seen in historic context, Nagy and his fellows were 
both heroes and martyrs of the intellectual revul- 
sion which swept Eastern Europe after the death 
of Stalin, and this wave of feeling is not yet spent. 

T. R. FYVEL 


Pure Poetry 


The Voice of Poetry in the Conversation of Man- 
kind. By Michael Oakeshott. (Bowes and 
Bowes, 10s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the enlargement of a lecture delivered at 

Manchester University earlier this year, and at 

every turn the thought and the writing betray 

an interesting and idiosyncratic mind able to im- 

pose a style upon everything that passes through 

it. The less ambitious aim of the lecture is to 
provide a definition of Art: or of ‘Poetry,’ as 

Professor Oakeshott rather pedantically calls 

it, in imitation of the Greek. The definition for 

which he settles is in terms of ‘image,’ itself an 
undefined term. Art is, characteristically, the 
making of images that are designed for contem- 
plation and that have nothing to offer but delight. 

Error in wsthetic theory arises, it would seem, 

from misunderstanding or misconceiving the 

nature of the images that are created in art. A 

common error, for instance, is that these images 

are to be understood or ‘read,’ like the concepts 
of science: an error only too obviously at work 
in any doctrine of ‘poetic truth, but which is no 
less present in the doctrine that Art is the ‘expres- 
sion’ or ‘representation’ of an experience that the 
artist has enjoyed. Against any such attempt to 
look outside the work of art for its significance or 
its moral or its utility, Professor Oakeshott main- 
tains what is, or used to be, called a ‘pure’ theory 
of art. The elements of any work of art must be 
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regarded as objects of delight in themselves, and 
not interpreted as symbols or symptoms. 

The difficulty, of course, is to maintain such a 
theory across the whole range of art. For in an 


art like poetry the elements are naturally or auto- 
matically interpreted, which is not true of the | 3 


elements in an art like music. Professor Oakeshott 
is aware of this objection, and asserts that in all 
arts alike any temptation to interpret the elements 
must be successfully resisted. But what he fails 
to see is what follows from this: namely that the 
contemplation of certain arts—those employing | 
elements which are interpreted outside these arts 
—would become enormously more difficult and | 
unnatural than the contemplation -of those arts 
where the elements .are, relatively speaking, 
‘abstract’ or uninterpreted. 


The more ambitious task that Professor Oake- | 
shott sets himself is to draw up a system or | 


hierarchy of all human activities from which one 
could read off not merely the character but also 
the value of any such activity. Once again, the lec- 
turer’s specific interest is in Art. The device 
employed is to define all activities in terms of 
‘images.’ Each activity is to be distinguished from 
every other by the characteristic images it makes 


and the characteristic way in which it moves | 


amongst them. 

What does Professor Oakeshott mean by 
‘image’—this is only the first of about forty ques- 
tions that spring to mind. To answer them he 


would need a book: and to answer him the pertin- | 
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acious critic would need another book. Meanwhile | 


we have a suggestive essay on a large and 
neglected theme. 
RICHARD WOLLHEIM 


Charles the Third 


Dickens Incognito. By Felix Aylmer. (Hart-Davis, 
12s. 6d.) 


Ir the Victorians can beat us in appreciation of 
literature, we have the edge in our profound sexual 
knowledge of Victorian authors. Many a Boots’ 
book-lover, ignorant of The Stones of Venice, 
knows more about John’s relations with Effie than 
the most assiduous Marchioness at the keyhole. 
And our innocence of Past. and Present, even of 
Vanity Fair and Alice, need not prevent a thorough 
acquaintance with the intimate problems of Tom, 
Will and Charlie. The familiar mode of address 
is no doubt suited to the familiarity of the subject. 
In his contribution to the question of Dickens's 
relations with Ellen Ternan, Felix Aylmer begins 
by writing ‘Dickens, but by page 29 is writing 
‘Charles’ with the best of them. Perhaps the 
explanation is that Miss Ternan was always 
called ‘Nelly, and so by a natural associa- 
tion of ideas Dickens becomes Charles the Third. 
Though so infelicitous in style, Mr. Aylmer’s 
book makes a good detective story. We can sym- 
pathise with him for having to leave Ellen Ternan 
almost as obscure as he found her; it is more sur- 
prising that a distinguished actor should not have 
recognised the touch of the actor as well as the 
novelist behind the mystery in which Dickens 
involved both his mistress and their (probable) 
child. One of Mr. Aylmer’s chief points will not 
appeal to everyone. He tries to get confirmation 
of the date of the seduction by inventing a ‘notable 
change of spirit’ between Hard Times, Little 
Dorrit and A Tale of Two Cities in courtship days 
and Great Expectations, Our Mutual Friend and 
Edwin Drood after the siege had been successful. 
Those who think Little Dorrit and Hard Times to 
be among the greatest achievements of Victorian 
literature may regret that the citadel did not hold 

out longer. 
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Just Being 


Art and Outrage. By Alfred Perlés and Lawrence 
Durrell. (Putnam, 10s. 6d.) 

Reunion in Barcelona. By Henry Miller. (Scor- 
pion Press, 10s. 6d.) 

Reunion in Big Sur. By Alfred Perlés. (Scorpion 
Press, 10s. 6d.) 


‘He himself seems to me essentially a man of one 
book. Sooner or later I should expect him to 
descend into unintelligibility or into charlatanism.” 
The book was Henry Miller’s Tropic of Cancer, 
published in 1934, and Orwell was writing about it 
six years later. Time has largely confirmed his 
diagnosis, but it would have needed a fortune- 
teller rather than a critic to foresee the none the 
less steady and unabashed growth of a legend to 
which these latest exercises in hagiography bring 
their smali accretions of anecdotes and surmise. 
Mr. Miller himself—and this has often been seen 
as his most engaging quality—is as unabashed as 
his following. In Art and Outrage, a series of 
letters ostensibly exchanged by ‘Larry’ and ‘Fred’ 
on the master’s contribution to life and literature, 
he can’t resist—as the resident guru of Big Sur— 
some exuberant interventions: *. . . all the young, 
and often the old too, are unanimous in writing 
of the therapeutic value of my work. .. . They 
thank mé, bless me, bless me for “just being,” as 
they often say.’ Mr. Durrell begins, in a richly 
Cynaran vein (‘the little tin vespasienne with its 
ads for Quinquina still stands at the road-junc- 
tion’), by condoning and expanding the implica- 
tions of this. Mr. Perlés finds critical qualifications 
irrelevant: the man who gave him ‘the facts of 
life, a language, a mode of expression’—the only 
reflection of this linguistic dowry would seem to 
be a spray of four-letter words—is a genius. 
But, as the inconclusive debating about inten- 
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tions, Zen and prudery jerks along, a sort of 
rhetoric shadow-boxing with its own effects, a 
noticeable change comes over the first fervours. 
Mr. Durrell lets slip: ‘I felt he had taken all the 
data about himself as equally important simply 
because it happened to him’ (anyone who has ever 
tried to wade through the incredibly dull and 
ingenuous Books in My Life, to the French edition 
of which was solemnly appended a list of some 
5,000 ‘books read,’ will know how central this 
criticism is to Miller’s case); and Mr. Perlés, as 
if suddenly goaded, lashes out at his ‘facile 
je-m’en-foutisme. For, after all, man is not really 
a lily-in-the-field and can’t live like one.’ If Miller 
has to be allowed some form of genius, these little 
books would suggest it is a genius for inspiring 
affection: he has directness, a gift of the gab, and 
an instinct for happiness. But it looks as if ‘dear 
Fred’ may have had enough for the moment of 
Henry's obsessive presentation of him as the 
funniest thing on God’s earth. The two Reunion 
pamphlets, also masquerading as ‘letters,’ are 
pointlessly personal descriptions of meetings in 
Barcelona, London and Big Sur: all one is likely 
to carry away from Miller’s is the appalling 
rumble of incessant laughter. ‘All through Spain 
I laughed, all of us laughed, whenever your name 
was mentioned.’ Poor Fred! 

JOHN COLEMAN 


Human Hearts 


A Choice of Ornaments. By Nicolas Bentley. 
(André Deutsch, 25s.) 
How Can You Bear to be Human? By Nicolas 
Bentley. (Penguin, 2s. 6d.) 
Steps to Immaturity. By Stephen Potter. (Hart- 
Davis, 25s.) 
‘IN each human heart are a tiger, a pig, an ass and 
a nightingale,’ wrote Ambrose Bierce in The 
Devil's Dictionary. For Nicolas Bentley, who 
quotes this breakdown in A Choice of Ornaments, 
part of the gruesome humour of life lies in the 
spectacle of the component beasts vying for posi- 
tion. His comic drawings elsewhere—such as those 
in How Can You Bear to be Human?, a title 
whose quiet horror is comparable with Stevie 
Smith’s Not Waving But Drowning—express a 
speculative interest about the hazards of housing 
such a menagerie. (There is a cool drawing of a 
Sloane Street lady saying to a road-sweeper, with 
an elegiac sweetness that strikes one as a dead-heat 
between the nightingale and the ass, ‘I do so love 
it when autumn leaves begin to fall, don’t you?’) 

At a time when asperity in art often seems to 
be inseparable from the most camp kind of 
sophistication, Nicolas Bentley is an anachronism. 
His dry-eyed, staring line, which is without man- 
nerisms, has an almost eighteenth-century charac- 
ter in its combination of order and rumbustious- 
ness. Like Johnson, he can be measured and lewd 
simultaneously. A Choice of Ornaments, an auto- 
biographical-anthological-anthropological work, 
is even more of a throwback: not only in. its 
form, which revives the commonplace-book, but 
also in the prose that links the quotations, which 
has a severe and stylish rhythm that seems as 
forgotten as the saraband. 

Compiled over ten years, this is a glittering col- 
lection of verti: that accumulates into a personal 
view of the world, like Walpole’s letters. The 
quotations—from Plato and Herrick to the Gon- 
courts and Jelly Roll Morton—tefract the 
author’s own mind. They reveal, among other 
things, that he has a taste for precision and pun- 
gency, for a certain kind of graceful melancholy 
and for sudden outbreaks of buffooning; and that 
he dislikes cynicism in politics, introspectiveness 
in modern writing, the dilution of opinion that 
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he suspects to be endemic in journalism, and the 
fans of pop music. In general he seems not 
wholly convinced of the advisability of the 
present, in spite of quoting such contempor- 
aries as Maugham, Betjeman and The Times, 
if this is not to use the word contemporary too 
loosely; but he is totally persuasive about the 
indispensability of the past. He can also be very 
funny, quoting a passage of Ouida at her most 
exquisitely bathetic, and an earnest description of 
the deaf Beethoven getting out of step with his 
orchestra that should be mimed by Marcel 
Marceau. Before this artful and reflective credo 
goes into a second edition somebody must correct 
the misprints. Presumably the backwash of the 
printing strike since the title-page credits a printer 
in Holland, they include some surreal Dutchisms 
such as ‘haad’ for head. 

The Stephen Potter of Steps to Immaturity is 
not the familiar lifeman, in spite of the hint of a 
ploy in the title. Nor is he that scholarly Potter- 
obverse whose books on Coleridge and D. H. 
Lawrence one remembers periodically, rather as 
one reminds oneself that Osbert Lancaster is 
really tremendously serious about architecture. 
This practice, common among humorists, of aton- 
ing for funniness (i.e., flippancy) by developing 
some counter-interest of shocking solemnity (i.e., 
worth-whileness) always seems to me a form of 
equivocation, and something that fixes too much 
attention on the ambidexterity of the person 
rather than on the usefulness of what either of 
his hands may be doing. But the first volume of 
Stephen Potter’s autobiography is very disarming. 

His father was a badly-off accountant who 
apparently had the same mixture of seriousness 
and mock-seriousness that runs in his son, and the 
the same mistrust of himself. Mr. Potter had 
wooed his wife by leaving a bunch of violets and 
an embarrassed request for an interview, written 
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jn ‘the large, good, confident hand which so well 
expressed Father’s desire to be larger, more confi- 
dent than he seemed’; the letter and the remains 
of the violets Mrs. Potter kept until she died, 
together with a pancake, soon petrified, that her 
son carried off at one of the traditional Shrove 
Tuesday battles at Westminster. This was his only 
real triumph at school, which was otherwise a 
miserable progress of misunderstandings and un- 
spoken worries, hefty pedagogic jokes and an 
academic system that made his mind ‘feel as if 
it were turned off at the main.’ At home, by com- 
parison, there were books and billiards and the 
piano, piles of dripping-toast, and a family of 
exceptional sodality who were already pioneers 
in lifemanship (Uncle Jim’s technique in exploit- 
ing his deafness being equalled by Mrs. Potter's 
in making up the fire as soon as anyone started 
reading aloud). His one disappointment about 
life at home was the fact that they lived in Lon- 
don. A keen incipient botanist, he used to dig 
deeply and furiously in their patch of garden so 
as to find ground that nobody had seen before. 
This is a shy and likeable book. The only 
trouble is one’s persistent feeling that, with this 
creative equipment, he should be writing comic 
novels. They might well be very good, and they 
would make the lifemanship books look like the 

work of half a man. 
PENELOPE GILLIATT 


New Adam 


1 Can Take It All. By Anthony Glyn. (Hutchin- 
son, 16s.) 
American Earth. By Erskine Caldwell. (Heine- 
mann, 15s.) 
The Nunnery. By Dorothy Charques. (John 
Murray, 18s.) 
Sacrilege in Malaya. By Pierre Boulle. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 
Tue hero (and narrator) of 7 Can Take It All is 
a type that we seem to find with great frequency 
in new English novels: so much so that one is 
hardly surprised that Anthony Glyn should have 
given his hero the generic name of Adam. Adam 
is energetic, lustful and ambitious, with a sharp 
eye for the ‘expensive Sanderson wallpaper’ in 
the managing director's office, and a sharp word 
of reproof for other people’s snobberies. Girls 
find him irresistible, of course; and when Adam 
looks around the kitchen of his latest girl-friend’s 
flat, and notes there the mixmaster, the waste- 
master, and the dishmaster, he remarks that he is 
the human equivalent: ‘the girlmaster.’ This is only 
one of the many things that Adam says about 
himself which would carry more charm and con- 
viction if they were said about him by others; 
still, on balance, I think I preferred Adam to his 
girl-friend, who is beautiful, divorced, tall, clair- 
voyant, Swedish-Finnish, has hair like aluminium, 
and is the extremely successful creator of a kind 
of Finnish Noddy, a comic-strip character called 
Lonk. Lonk, we are to understand, stands for 
something deep in the Finnish girl's subconscious, 
With which the masterful, rapacious, irresistible 
Englishman has to come to terms. This he suc- 
ceeds in doing, and thus becomes wise as well. 
Meetings, partings, beddings, big deals, little 
deals, all take place in the book as effortlessly as 
i a dream; the scenes of the dream are set 
€xotically in Finland, British Guiana, and the best 
West End clubs; the writing is knowledgeable and 
Up to the minute. The book contains, in fact, all 
the usual fantasies of sex and wealth and travel; 
and it contains, too, the fantasy that the other 
fantasies are in some way ‘seen through’ by the 
hero. They aren’t. J Can Take It All will, | am 
sure, be extremely successful. 
American Earth is a reprint of Erskine Cald- 
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well’s very first collection of short stories; when 
opened the book, haphazardly, my eye fell 
immediately on this: ‘She unfastened the under- 
garment. The berry lay crushed between her 
breasts. They were milk-white, and the centre of 
each was stained like a crushed strawberry.’ This 
occurs on the last page of a story called ‘The 
Strawberry Season,’ and one way and another it is 
pretty frequently that kind of season in Mr. Cald- 
well’s calendar. Sometimes it’s peaches, as in ‘The 
Visitor’: ‘The peach fuzz still clung to her and 
we both felt it tickle when our faces were close 
together.” In ‘Midsummer Passion’ they ‘rolled 
in the dirt and on the peavines. . . . They rolled 
over and over, tearing up more of the peavines.’ 
American Earth could, I suppose, be called an 
auspicious beginning to his subsequent career. 

The lovers in The Nunnery talk and behave 
very differently, as they should, being sixteenth- 
century Englishmen and women. (‘ “By my truth,” 
he said. “I know there is no healing for me of 
body and soul except in you.” She clung to him. 
“Pray that the evil days do not come again.” *) 
The Nunnery is a very long and immensely studied 
piece of work; I would have found both the length 
and the self-consciousness more acceptable if the 
book had had what seemed to me a ccherent story, 
a plot in which the people acted upon one another 
in a consequential way. (And the complaint I have 
against Miss Charques’s novel could be made with 
equal force against the other novels under 
review. In none of them do the characters make 
real demands upon the events, or the events upon 
the characters; still less do the people ever make 
unexpected demands upon one another.) In this 
book, for instance, there is an heiress who is the 
ward of the prioress of a nunnery; the prioress 
wants the girl to take the veil, so that she will bring 
her money into the foundation. But there is 
nothing that the prioress can do to the heiress 
except to bully her—which hardly seems an effec- 
tive way of bringing about what she wants. So she 
bullies and bullies, and the heiress falls in love 
with a nobleman who becomes betrothed to her. 
The nobleman goes off to London to be with his 
friends of the Boleyn party in the hour of their 
disgrace, and is put in gaol when Anne Boleyn is 
put in gaol. Afterwards he is released, and comes 
back to his betrothed. In the meantime the nun- 
nery has been dissolved and the prioress has gone 
off to Dijon, and there’s nothing to stop the lovers 
saying to each other what F have quoted at the 
beginning of the paragraph. It all has the air of 
being a plot, but it isn’t; the characters never do 
much more than nudge each other in the direction 
they would be going anyway. And if this particular 
nobleman hadn’t been available, one feels that 
another would have served just as well. 

Mr. Boulle’s book is a series of studies in 
organisational futility—the organisation in ques- 
tion being that of a rubber company in Malaya. 
The company orders a house to be built on an 
impossible site on one of its plantations, so gangs 
of Chinese coolies alternatively dig and fill up 
great holes in the ground; the company orders a 
time-and-motion study to be made of the rubber- 
tappers, and succeeds merely in wasting the time 
and disrupting the movements of the Tamils. Mr. 
Boulle is convinced that the company (which be- 
comes a figure for ali companies, all organisations) 
is unspeakably silly; he is also convinced that it 
is enormously powerful. The silliness he anato- 
mises at great length, but he is unable to 
explain why it is that people should sacrifice 
their lives to the company, how it is that the com- 
pany is able to produce rubber out of what had 
previously been blank Malayan jungle. His irony 
lacks point, and merely churns away upon itself, 
like one of the company’s own committees. 

DAN JACOBSON 
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Heavy Father 


Charles Townshend: His Character and Career. 
By Sir Lewis Namier. (C.U.P., 3s. 6d.) 


Ir is delightful to have Sir Lewis Namier back 
in the eighteenth century, and to learn that this 
‘preliminary sketch’ of Charles Townshend looks 
forward to a full biography. Like everything Sir 
Lewis writes, his Leslie Stephen Lecture is wise, 
witty and stimulating. The main achievement of 
‘the Namier method’ has been to divert historians’ 
attention from what politicians said to what they 
were and did; from speeches to family connec- 
tions; from alleged principles to real interests. 
Lesser men can abuse the method; and even Pro- 
fessor Namier has had to defend himself against 
the charge of ‘taking the mind out of history,’ of 
‘discerning self-interest or ambition in men, but 
showing insufficient appreciation of political prin- 
ciples and of abstract ideals.’ This lecture, whether 
intentionally or not, forms an ironical comment 
on this accusation. 

Most of us know Townshend as the erratically 
brilliant aristocrat who, with typical irresponsi- 
bility, insisted on raising taxes from the American 
colonies in 1767, an action which helped to 
precipitate the American Revolution. Sir Lewis 
brilliantly shows that this action, far from being 
the sudden whim of a dilettante politician, was the 
result of deep conviction. Townshend was carry- 
ing into effect in 1767 a programme for the 
colonies which he had formulated at the very 
beginning of his career, fourteen years earlier, and 
to which he had obstinately adhered ever since. 
Sir Lewis has not taken the mind out of history. 
We lost the American colonies, among other 
reasons, because of Charles Townshend's steady 
pursuit of principles. But what Professor Namier 
gives with one hand he takes away with the other. 
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For he suggests that Townshend’s ideas were them- 
selves determined, that there was ‘a strong emo- 
tional colouring’ to his programme: ‘A rebel 
towards his father and chiefs, he turned into a 
heavy father when acting for the Mother Country 
in relation to her offspring.’ Sir Lewis also argues 
that Townshend’s irresponsibility sprang partly 
from epilepsy, partly from his relations with his 
formidable father. Childhood letters to the latter 
‘set the tone in fervency as in non-performance 
for later professions of devotion to political 
chiefs!” 

This lecture. then, does not modify that deep 
distrust of political ideals which underlies Profes- 
sor Namier’s pessimistic Toryism. Whether this 
philosophy was forced upon him by the study of 
history, or whether his own temperament (like 
Townshend’s) moulded an approach and a choice 
of subject-matter, is anybody's guess. Sir Lewis’s 
study of 1848 led him to equally discouraging 
conclusions; but that is hardly the revolution one 
would choose to demonstrate the creative role 
of ideas. It would have been nice if just once, just 
for the hell of it, Sir Lewis depicted for us a 
high-souled idealist whose pursuit of principle did 
some good to the world. But this is an idle fancy: 
for such characters are not to be found in 
eighteenth-century Parliaments, and it is to them 
that we should wish Professor Namier to continue 
to devote his unique genius. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Comprehensive or Individual 


The Atlantic Book of British and American 
Poetry. Edited by Dame Edith Sitwell. (Gol- 
lancz, two vols., 3 gns.) 


SINCE these volumes run to over a thousand pages 
it would have been a feat of heroic perversity to 
prevent their containing a considerable body of 
excellent poetry. They do. A work of this 
character, whoever produces it, will be judged not 
primarily as a product of the compiler’s taste, but 
as an attempt to provide ‘a comprehensive survey 
of English poetry.’ A critical history of the sub- 
ject lies concealed behind its choice, its omissions, 
its allocation of space, and this is true whether or 
not such decisions are taken with due delibera- 
tion. It is therefore legitimate for a reviewer to 
offer some dry statistics. In this anthology Shake- 
speare has sixty pages, Milton twenty-eight, Pope 
twenty-five, Donne, Chaucer and Shelley twenty- 
four, Wordsworth and Keats eighteen, Spenser 
seventeen, Byron eleven, Browning three, Burns 
and Barnes two and a half, Arnold one. Hodgson 
has six, and David Jones sixteen. Quarles, Cotton, 
Browne, Swift, Praed and Clough (a random list) 
have none. Gertrude Stein and a number of liv- 
ing poets, no need to name them, are present 
nevertheless, As to the use made of the space 
allowed, the Faerie Queene occupies one page of 
Spenser’s ration, Paradise Lost six of Milton’s 
(nothing later than the opening of Book iii); 
Dryden’s pages include the whole of the Killi- 
grew and St. Cecilia Odes; more than half of 
Byron’s are devoted to English Bards and Scots 
Reviewers, so that Don Juan is not represented, 
nor Beppo. 

The provision of separate prefaces for some 
poets seems to be another way of indicating which 
are the major ones, though this is not certain; 
Stein, W. H. Davies and Drayton are honoured, 
but Jonson and Marvell (for instance) are not. 





In the Hodder and Stoughton advertisement which 
appeared on page 838 of our issue of December 4, 
1959, the price of Mackenzie's Grave by Owen Chad- 
wick was omitted. This is on sale at 25s. net. 
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Chapman has a preface, though the compiler 
seems not to know or care much about him. What 
we miss when no preface is provided is for the 
most part ‘technical’ comment, like this on Mar- 
lowe’s vowels: ‘the splendour of .. . “Clad in 
the beauty of a thousand stars” [is] brought about, 
so far as technique is concerned, by the bright ¢ 
and b, by the ¢ of “starres,” by the poignant vowels 
of “beauty” and the brightening vowel sound of 
the ou in “thousand.” ” Occasionally a more 
general opinion is ventured, as when Chaucer, ‘the 
gentle giant, is said to know ‘nothing of the 
black powers that rule the world.’ This remark 
might have looked stranger if the Pardoner's 
Tale had been preferred to the Nun’s Priest's 
Tale. A certain obscurity is introduced into these 
prefaces by the frequent use of extremely oblique 
critical comment; one says a wise thing about X 
by reporting what Y said of Z. For example: 
what Jonson says of Virgil ‘might be said of 
Chapman, although I imagine he bears no other 
resemblance to Virgil.’ The Shakespeare preface 
is somewhat bafflingly rapturous, and it includes 
remarks made by Arthur Symons of Manet, by 
Wagner of Wagner, by John Ray of butterflies, 
by Fuseli of Michelangelo, and by Coleridge of 
Shakespeare. 

English poetry is held, refreshingly, to begin 
with the medieval lyrics, but American poetry 
with Emerson, a view not shared in New England. 
Where, for the moment, each ends is suggested 
by the fact that the most recent English poet in- 
cluded is Sidney Keyes, the youngest American 
Robert Lowell. As a ‘comprehensive survey’ this 
is not a satisfactory book, though the other claim 
made for it, that it is ‘the most individual antho- 
logy ever compiled’ may have more chance of 
success. It is required reading for everybody who 
is writing an exhaustive study of the compiler. 

FRANK KERMODE 
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BANK RATE FUMBLES 


By NICHOLAS 


Last week, while the whole City 
stood still with bated breath, the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 
made this solemn announce- 
ment: “The Bank of England 
have today decided, with the 
approval of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that there shall be no 
alteration in the rate of discount 
today.’ The tempest of the Rad- 
cliffe Report had subsided, the 
thunder of the parliamentary 
debates on it had rolled away and the still small 
voice of the Old Lady was heard once again 
making the Bank rate decision—but with a little 
squeak from the Chancellor added to please his 
Learned Lordship and the Opposition. To make 
the joke more bitter-sweet it was almost certainly 
the wrong decision for the Chancellor to approve. 


7” . * 


This may seem a surprising statement to make 
for one who has always deplored the use of dear 
money as a cure-all for the fevers of the economy. 
But [ am no escapist. The Western democracies 
are in the hands of stern, fanatical money mana- 
gers and they have all—with the exception of the 
British—been obsessed with making money dearer 
in pursuit of their disinflation policies. Witness the 
higher rates in New York, Frankfurt, Amsterdam 
and Paris. Now that our exchange controls have 
been dismantled—except for the domestic capi- 
talist—and sterling has become convertible for 
the foreigner it is absurd to pretend that we can 
live in a monetary vacuum and maintain rates at 
home which are completely out of line with rates 
abroad. 

* * * 


Short-term funds in sterling have already been 
switched to other centres—New York mainly 
—to take advantage of the gain in interest. Banks 
have borrowed cheaply in London to lend dearly 
in New York. German banks have withdrawn 
funds in sterling for more profitable use at home 
—where bank reserve requirements have recently 
been tightened up. The result has been a loss in 
the gold reserves of £18 million in November and 
atemporary fall in sterling—for the first time since 
the great recovery—to below the level of parity. 
This deterioration will go on as long as London 
temains a centre in the monetary world where 
cheap and easier credit can be obtained. Although 
our bill rate rose last week to just over 34 per cent., 
itis still more than | per cent. below the American 
bill rate (now 4.64 per cent.). Sooner or later, if 
this wide margin continues or worsens, Bank rate 
will be forced up to 5 per cent. to protect our 
position. We may be glad to see the ‘hot’ money 
80, but we cannot afford to lose much gold from 
our still inadequate reserves. It is surely nonsense 
to protect America’s stock of gold (still much too 
large) and let our inadequate $3.000 million stock 
shrink at all. 

. * 


[hasten to add that our domestic economy calls 
for no dearer money. There is nothing seriously 
Wrong with our competitive position in world 
trade. We are enjoying a strong recovery from a 
Period of restraint and semi-stagnation and this 
tecovery, having started in the consumer and con- 
sumer durable trades, is now beginning to reach 
Out into the capital goods. There are signs at last 
that investment in private industry is beginning to 
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revive, which is some assurance that our com- 
petitiveness abroad will be maintained. (The 
Financial Times reminded us recently that so 
competitive are our prices that since the St. 
Lawrence Seaway was opened British steel has 
been landed in Chicago at prices below those of 
steel produced in Chicago itself.) There is, there- 
fore, no reason to be worried about maintaining 
the reduced, but not too bad, surplus on our 
current international account. Imports have risen 
but exports are not far behind—for the ten 
months of this year they were 4 per cent. up on 
1958—and it looks as if the current account sur- 
plus for the year will not fall below £250 million. 
It is just because sterling is now a fundamentally 
strong currency and the dollar a weak currency 
needing protection—because of its adverse 
balance of payments—that all this trouble has 
arisen. An advance in Bank rate, if it comes, would 
simply be a temporary measure and in all proba- 
bility would not need to be held for many months 
—certainly not long enough for dearer borrow- 
ing to begin to affect domestic investment. Indeed, 
if the Bank of England conducted its gilt-edged 
market operations in the way intended by the 
Radcliffe Committee it would see to it that the 
long-term rate of interest was not affected by a 
temporary advance in Bank rate. Why, then, have 
the authorities not risen to this technically simple 


occasion? 
7. - . 


I can only suggest that they are soffering from 
a sort of guilt complex arising ouf of their shock- 
ing and contemptuous treatment of the Radcliffe 
Committee. There can be no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor did not enjoy the tart indictment of Tory 
monetary policy which was developed in the Rad- 
cliffe Report and that the Governor of the Bank 


‘was not at all pleased by the Committee’s 


animadversions on his conduct of funding opera- 
tions and the use of Bank rate. Certainly they 
would not be sorry to see the Radcliffe Report 
killed and buried. At the same time they would 
be sensitive to the accusation that they were taking 
any anti-Radcliffe step so soon after the burial 
service in the House of Commons. But is this 
sensitiveness putting sterling to risk? Or are the 
authorities so upset by the Radcliffe debate that 
they have lost their sureness of touch? 


* * * 


One thing is certain—that this fumbling over 
Bank rate is confusing the market. A recom- 
mendation of the Radcliffe Committee against 
which no dissenting voice could reasonably be 
raised, was that the authorities should always 
make their intentions clear in the market. We 
believe, they said, that there is everything to be 
gained by open discussion and that fuller under- 
standing, both of what the authorities are doing 
and of their methods, will in general strengthen 
the Treasury's hand. Obviously, if the Bank thinks 
that Bank rate should be raised temporarily to 
protect sterling, and if the Treasury is anxious not 
to raise the long-term rate of interest and jeopard- 
ise Our precious recovery, then let their views be 
known in the market place. The gilt-edged market 
would then play its part in support of the official 
line. Short-term bonds would fall on a 5 per cent. 
rate but the long-term rate of interest would not 
be affected at all. For the authorities to fall back 
on mystery or silence at this time is surely a 
retrograde step. Even if Radcliffe is buried, the 
Macmillan report is still alive. 








COMPANY MEETINGS 


PONTIN CAMPS LIMITED 





PROPOSED “RIGHTS” ISSUE 





THE 19th annual general meeting of Pontin Camps 
Limited was held on December 4 in London, Mr. 
F. W. Pontin (Chairman and Managing Director) 
presiding. 

In the course of his circulated speech Mr. Pontin 
said: Group Profits for the year ended 3ist May, 
1959, amounted to £121,535 as compared with 
£78,805 for the previous fourteen months. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the profits for this 
Season will show a substantial increase on those of 
the 1958 season. The policy of good catering and 
entertainment and of providing a high standard of 
furnishings and equipment have built up for your 
Company considerable goodwill. Your Board has 
every confidence in the continuing prosperity of your 
Company and has under active consideration plans 
for further increasing the capacity of your properties. 
Your Board propose to recommend an increase ip 
the Authorised Capital from £500,000 to £750,000 by 
the creation of 2,500,000 additional shares of 2s. 
each. 

Addressing the meeting the Chairman said: 

Our new tariff and brochure is now going out. 
Bookings started on the Ist December and usually 
by the end of February we are fully booked. A 
“rights” issue on bonus terms is being made and 
documents regarding this will be posted Monday 
(Dec 7) to Shareholders. 

The report was adopted and the total distribution 
of 25%, as compared with 20% for the fourteen 
months ended 31st May. 1958. was approved 

At a subsequent extraordinary general meeting the 
proposed increase of capital and change of name to 
Pontin’s Limited was sanctioned. 


BEKOH CONSOLIDATED 
RUBBER ESTATES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT 


THE annual general meeting of Bekoh Consolidated 
Rubber Estates, Limited, was held on December 2 ia 
London, Mr. A. A. Estall, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
Review : 

The accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1959, 
show a profit of £46,811 as compared with £28,376 
for the previous year. Your Directors recommend 2 
final dividend of 7}% less income tax (making a total 
of 10% for the year). 

The cost of production including Government duty, 
rent and cesses plus London expenses amounted to the 
equivalent of 16.24d. per lb. Against this the net pro- 
ceeds of the rubber crop plus cesses recovered and 
sundry receipts is equivalent to 20.92d. per Ib.: thus 
the profit is 4.68d. per lb for the year as compared 
with 3.55d. for the previous year. 

The combined crop harvested for the year was just 
short of 2,400,000 Ibs. For the current year it is hoped 
to produce 2,500,000 Ibs. and to the end of September, 
1959, that harvested totalled 1,192,000 Ibs. The crop 
will gradually increase year by year as the young 
areas reach maturity. The immature areas on both 
Estates are in excellent condition During the year 
under review 320 acres were replanted, and a further 
263 acres are now being undertaken: 

Of the current year’s crop the major portion is 
being sold on arrival in the United Kingdom “to 
meet the market,” but as an insurance it has been 
deemed prudent to sell forward in equal monthly de- 
liveries during the months of January/June, 1960 a 
total of 268.800 Ibs. at a price of just over 30d. per Ib. 
c.i.f. U.K. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 





ANOTHER YEAR OF PROGRESS 





Tue Thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting of 
Barclays Bank D.C.O. will be held on January 4 in 
London. 

The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr. J. S. Crossley, for 
the year ended 30th September, 1959 :— 

The post-war years have been notable for the 
steady expansion of our activities, | am glad to report 
another year of progress. 

We now have 1,197 offices in operation handling, 
on 31st March last, some 638,000 current accounts 
and 810.000 savings accounts. During the last ten 
years current accounts have risen in number by over 
57 per cent.; over the same period savings accounts 
have increased by no less than 300 per cent. 

The balance sheet reflects the continuation of this 
growth with increases of £62 millions in the total of 
deposits and of £21 millions in the figure for accept- 
ances, guarantees, indemnities, etc., compared with 
a year ago. 

The increase in the total of our advances to 
customers has been somewhat less marked than was 
the case last year. This item is now in the ratio of 
41 per cent. to deposits.as against 43 per cent. in 
1958. Trade bills show a small reduction but there 
has been an increase of £26 millions in the total of 
investments. This is mainly represented by an increase 
in short-term Government bonds in London. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Unfortunately, expansion of a bank’s business and 
of its gross income-——our experience this year—does 
not automatically bring an increase in net earnings. 
In spite of the expanding business the estimated profit 
for the first half of our financial year, which was pub- 
lished in June, showed a significant reduction over 
the comparable period in the previous year, the figure 
of £525,000 having fallen from £584,000 in 1958. 
During the second half of our year there’ was some 
improvement but, notwithstanding this, the. total 
figure for the year of £1,218,512 shows a reduction 
of £48,843 and this in spite of additional tax relief. 
For this there are two main reasons. The first is the 
factor of increasing costs which continues to cause 
us concern. Salaries and pensions are, as you might 
expect, the main ingredients in this item. Their heavy 
cost underlines the need for administrative efficiency 
in the interests of the Bank and the staff alike. A 
great part of our attention, both here and overseas, 
has been devoted to this problem recently and 
particularly during the past year. While certain 
important measures have already been adopted, 
some time must elapse before the results show 
themselves. The second reason for the reduced net 
profit is that, in certain territories, the structure of 
rates has been less favourable; in other words, we 
have been transacting business on less remunerative 
terms. There is, I believe, one further factor, however, 
and one which should not be overlooked; this is the 
actual rate of expansion itself, We have to remember 
that during the past five years we have opened no 
less than 345 new offices, many of which cannot yet 
be considered as fully established. 

Perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon of the 
past year has been the persistent strength of sterling. 
Moreover, a buoyant pound has been with us 
long enough now to make it permissible to be- 
lieve that the condition is not entirely ephemeral. 
The true test of any currency, however, depends 
ultimately on its purchasing power and the important 
fact to record is that the purchasing power of the 
pound has been stable for the better part of two 
years. This is of profound significance to a world so 
much of whose trade is carried on in sterling and, in 
particular, to the countries of the Commonwealth 
whose currencies are based on it. It is a sure sign 
of returning confidence in this country and in its 
policies. 
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INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


HE weekly publication of good company 
fine. —witness those recently from TURNER 
AND NEWALL and pecca—generally manages to 
bring new buyers into the market just when it is 
looking easier, and this week we can look forward 
to encouraging statements from COLVILLES and 
UNITED STEEL. (The investor would be well 
advised to add or increase his stake in these two 


| equities if he is not overloaded with steel shares.) 
| Only some external shock is capable of putting 
| the market back seriously and this could happen 


if Bank rate were to be raised to 5 per cent. Just 
as dearer money brought a substantial setback on 
the German bourse, so it could do the same here, 


| unless the authorities made it clear to the market 


that it was a temporary measure. As for the gilt- 


edged market the short-dated and short-medium 
| bonds would be badly affected, but the long-dated 


have already fallen on the mere threat, and in my 
opinion already discount a 5 per cent. Bank rate. 


| War Loan, for example, which was recently 


touching 68, is back to 65} to yield £5 6s. 6d. 
per cent. The highest yield from an undated stock 
is £5 7s. 6d. per cent. from 4 per cent. Consols at 
753 (which, believe it or not, touched 116.8 in the 
Dalton cheap money epoch), while the largest tax- 
free capital profit is offered by 24 per cent. Savings 
64/67 at 854. The redemption yield ‘grossed up’ 
is 6.2 per cent. In two years’ time this will be rated 
as a ‘short.’ 
Metal Industries 

I cannot understand the repeated tips in the 
popular press to buy the depressed equities of the 
shipping companies. These shares are depressed 
for a very good reason—that the world slump in 
freights will not be overcome for a long time— 
not until there has been sufficient scrapping of old 
tonnage to remove the surplus accumulated during 
the building boom in the shipyards. This may take 


| a year or two yet and in the meantime it seems 
| more logical to buy the equity of a company like 











METAL INDUSTRIES which will benefit from the in- 
creased scrapping. For the current half-year (up 
to September) this company reports a 25 per cent. 
rise in profits (before depreciation) mainly due 
to recent acquisitions and the directors add that 
if the present rising trend continues it should be 
possible to raise the dividend from 14 per cent. to 
15 per cent. This puts the shares at 69s. on a 4.3 
per cent. yield basis and a potential earnings yield 
of not less than 9 per cent. From the shipyards to 
the scrap yards seems to be a wise investment 
move. 
Tozer Kemsley 

TOZER KEMSLEY is an old recommendation and 
for the year ending this month it should be able 
to report a very satisfactory rise in profits. The 
relaxation of import restrictions in Australia and 
New Zealand should greatly improve its trade. On 
the 124 per cent. dividend the yield at the present 
price of 49s. is just over 5 per cent. and the earn- 
ings yield on last year’s results nearly 20 per cent. 
This seems a good addition for anyone’s portfolio 
who wants income. 


COMPANY NOTES 


ICTCGRAPH TELEPHONES. This com- 

pany is well known for its inter-office 
communications; it also manufactures, for sale and 
rental, staff location systems, electric clock and 
time recording systems. For the year to August 
31, 1959, there has been a large increase in the 
trading profit—a record—and the net profit, after 
tax, has expanded from £95,117 to £148,327. The 
liquid position has also improved, cash and tax 


certificates amounting to as much as £135,45] 
against £37,312 last year. The company has 
always been conservative with its dividend; 20 
per cent. is again being paid, this time from earn- 
ings of 63.2 per cent., but it would pay to hold on 
to these shares as, in the past, when the capital has 
been increased by a scrip issue, the rate of divi- 
dend has been maintained. Total reserves now 
exceed the issued ordinary capital of £375,000, so 
that there is plenty of room for a free scrip issue, 
The 2s. ordinary shares have improved to I 1s. 6d. 
to yield 3.4 per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend 
of 4.8d. per share. 

Kenwell Property Holdings came under the 
control of the present board of directors in Nov- 
ember, 1958. Since then substantial changes have 
been made: the issue of further 2s. ordinary shares 
at 8s. each has resulted in a credit of £289,181 to 
the share premium account and a total issued 
capital of £144,591. The balance sheet to June 
30, 1959, discloses that the group owned freehold 
and leasehold properties at a valuation of 
£864,816. Since that date two further property 
companies have been acquired; these together 
with the four subsidiary companies own proper- 
ties to the value of £1,037,038. These are mostly 
shop and commercial, let to first-rate tenants; 
many of the leases will in the future be renewed 
on largely increased rentals, so that prospects look 
extremely encouraging. Gross profits were 
£18,123, net £5,374, from which it is not pro- 
posed to pay a dividend, but it is proposed to 
increase the authorised capital to £1 million and 
to issue free 240,984 £1 54 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares in the proportion of one share 
to every ten ordinary 2s. stock units held. The 
chairman, Sir Cyril Black, confidently expects 
to make a substantial payment next year, by way 
of an interim in May and a final dividend in 
December. Consequently the 2s. stock units at 
present valued at around 10s. 6d. should prove 
their worth in time. 

South Perak Rubber Syndicate. The company’s 
new chairman, Mr. B. E. Greene, is able to report 
an investment income of £7,456 and a net amount 
after tax of £4,556 for the year to September 30, 
1959. The company’s quoted investments show an 
appreciation of just over £100,000 and in fact 
have doubled in value during the past twelve 
months. The tin-bearing lands in Malaya have 
now been sold, for which £23,000 has been 
credited in the accounts. A 55 per cent. interest 
has just been acquired in the quoted share capital 
of The Queen’s Hotel, Hastings. The board hope 
to make other acquisitions as and when possible 
from the company’s unemployed resources. The 
dividend is being maintained at. 124 per cent.— 
2s. 6d. per share on the £/ ordinary shares which 
at 62s. 6d. xd. yield around 4 per cent. 

Herrburger Brooks Limited. The accounts to 
June 30, 1959, were disappointing. Profits have 
been affected by restrictions imposed on overseas 
markets, and the hopes of expansion in the home 
market did not materialise. However, the chair- 
man, Mr. C. W. P. Hughes, states that the current 
financial year has shown some improvement and 
he views the immediate future with confidence, 
but has been prudent in reducing the dividend to 
10 per cent. It is reasonable to expect an increas 
ing demand for British pianos which have a high 
reputation abroad and for which this company 
manufactures actions and keys. The net profit 
amounted to £22,524. The 10 per cent. dividend, 
i.e., Is. per 10s. ordinary share, absorbs a net 
amount of £9,264. The 10s. ordinary shares at 
13s. 9d. yield 7.4 per cent. and are worth retaining. 





Our apologies to the chairman of Klinger Manufac- 
turing Company, Mr. G. R. S. Doyle, for incorrectly 
reporting the chairman’s name as Mr. J. L. Callow in 
last week’s notes. 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 





HEALTHY UPTURN IN TRADE 


A HEALTHY upturn in trade was reported by Sir Ivan 
Stedeford, K.B.E., Chairman of Tube Investments 
Limited, in his annual statement posted to stock- 
holders on December 3. 

The movement back to increased activity, said 
Sir Ivan, was not felt to a marked extent until April, 
with 8 months of the financial year gone, but it was 
progressive, enabling TF to make good much of the 
shortfall. Trading profits, after depreciation, were 
£12,617,000, about the same as the year before, but 
including 7 months’ profits of The British Aluminium 
Company and Reynolds TI Aluminium Ltd. If ad- 
justed for comparison, the figures showed a reduction 
of about 10% on the previous year’s record profits, 
this resulting from reduced turnover and margins. 
The Board had recommended a final dividend of 
124%, making a total of 20% for the year—an in- 
crease of 24%. 

Discussing the acquisition of The _ British 
Aluminium Company, he said that the voting rights 
of the British Aluminium shares held by TI and 
Reynolds Metals had been vested in the TI sub- 
sidiary, Reynolds TI Aluminium Ltd., thus ensuring 
that TI held firm control of British Aluminium. 

TI had been able to finance this substantial opera- 
tion by only a small addition to its equity and by a 
cash payment of some £10 million. Nevertheless, by 
the end of the year, the liquid position was virtually 
unimpaired. Even with this considerable investment 
only a little over one fifth of TI’s funds were at pre- 
sent employed in aluminium. Reynolds TI Aluminium 
had agreed to acquire for about £5 million the 
aluminium foil business of Venesta Ltd. Canadian 
British Aluminium Company, at Baie Comeau, was 
running at its rated capacity of 80,000 tons a year. 

Another record year was achieved by the Electrical 
Division, the Creda range of cookers earning a 
popularity second to none, and the Debonair spin- 
dryer maintaining its lion’s share of a widening 
market. It was TI’s intention to enter the market for 
domestic refrigerators next year. The Division's in- 
dustrial side was recovering more slowly. 

The Steel Tube Division was considerably affected 
by the recession, but prospects for the current year 
were firmly based on full order books. Developments 
included the completion of a modernised plant to 
produce stainless steel tubes at yet lower costs, suc- 
cessful trials in the hot extrusion of beryllium, and 
progress in new low cost ways of seamless tube- 
making. TI’s tube manufacturing interests in Canada, 
India and Argentina all returned substantially in- 
creased profits. Capacity was being doubled in India, 
where a mill for rolling steel strip was also being 
installed. 

A number of TI’s engineering companies increased 
their turnover, if at lower margins. Sales of rolling 
mills and like plant nearly doubled those of three 
years ago. TI was now Britain’s major maker of 
polytetrafluorethylene products, and had _ started 
manufacture of glands and seals in Italy, while the 
modernisation of plant for processing steel cylinders 
had been accelerated. 

Both of the major steel companies started the year 
with weak demand, volume being maintained at 
around 70% capacity. The upturn came earlier at 
Park Gate Iron & Steel Company, for which a major 
Scheme of modernisation and expansion was being 
studied, than at Round Oak Steel Works, where the 
few electric arc furnaces had come into commission. 
Of importance to TI was its requirement from Round 
Oak of high quality steel at the right cost for tube 
making. Steps had been taken which, it is believed, 
Would underwrite this requirement. 

The concentration of manufacture in the re- 
Organised cycle factories at Smethwick had been 
completed; production could now be tailored to meet 
changing requirements. The resulting economies had 
tnabled the Cycle Division to make a satisfactory 
Contribution to TI’s results. 
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Carriage and Deportment 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


SittinG for once in a Ladies 

Only compartment the other day, 

oe I realised that one of the unsung 
advantages of these bolt-holes is 

P that they are small-boy-proof as 
HLINN 22 well as man-proof. A_ school 
party surged against the window 
and receded like a wave; and 
from the next compartment came 
the desperate adult cries of 

2 ‘Stop that!’ But now I hear that 

gq the Ladies Only, already gone 

from long-distance trains, are to 
be allowed to die out on the suburban lines, too, 
as open-plan carriages replace corridor-less 
coaches. S& there will be nothing any more to 
stand between us and the sex-maniacs. 

The trouble with sex-maniacs is that we 
know so little about them. Other bogies 
that have terrified women through the ages 
have all had their comforting wodge of sur- 
rounding superstition, even if it was seldom 
true. Charms would keep off the Evil Eye, 
bulls avoid people not dressed in red, witches 
couldn’t cross water, bears never attacked women 
(or was it corpses?). But there’s no helpful super- 
stition about people who attack in trains. Can 
we say, ‘It’s too early in the morning’ or ‘Not 
on the Aylesbury line’? Perhaps maniacs seldom 
make passes at girls who wear glasses—but there 
again, they may have a spectacles fetish: we just 
don’t know. If BR are really letting the Ladies 
Only compartments go, they should put out a 
booklet. One can imagine the style they'd use: 

Beelzebub Brown of London Town 
Nightly travelled up and down 
Seeking girls to rape and kill 

On the line to Winchmore Hill. . . . 


HOCH 























or 
This is the tale of prudent Maud 
Who pulled the communication cord. . . . 

Far from cutting down on segregated compart- 
ments, I think BR ought to think out a lot more. 
Smoking and non-smoking they recognise; ! 
imagine this was originally introduced not so 
much to protect non-smokers from the fumes as 
to protect smokers from being frowned upon. 
Different times, different tics: what we need now 
is a generalised Nuisance Compartment where 
all those who wish to eat oranges, paint their nails, 
shave, type, whistle tunelessly through their teeth 
or play transistor radios may do so without 
reproach. It is urgent about the transistor radios: 
since they are so small that you cannot, any more 
than with smallpox, tell who is a carrier. 

And what about a compartment for people 
with children? Everyone knows there are only 
two sensible ways of travelling with children. One, 
favoured by those who have none, is_to tether 
them securely in the guard’s van, going along 
once or twice in the course of a journey to offer 
sugar-lumps and make sure they have not 
broken loose and bitten the guard. This, pre- 
sumably, was what BR had in mind when they 
fixed the same rate for half-fares and dog-tickets. 
The other, applauded by parents, faces up to the 


fact that you cannot ask a small child to sit still in 
silence for hours on end. So they must be allowed 
to look out of the windows—al/ the windows— 
to ask questions, eat sweets, bang their toys 
rhythmically together and hand their sticky way 
to the corridor along the knees of their fellow- 
passengers. Would it not be a comfort for mothers 
to know that there were at least one or two com- 
partments where no one could complain? 

I rang up the British Transport Commission 
and suggested it, and for five horrified seconds 
they thought I meant a carriage for children to 
travel in by themselves. ‘I don’t think we could 
keep our trains running if we did that,” they said. 
‘Even if we removed the communication cord.’ 

My ideal train would have none of this first- 
and second-class business. The traveller would 
choose between compartments marked Ladies 
Only, Men Only, Nuisance, Silence, Children, 
Animal Lovers, Non-Smokers All Grades... . 
I’m serious about the children’s compartments. 


A Doctor’s Journal 


Mind and Body 


By MILES HOWARD 


EIGHT years ago, Ronald Mac- 
Keith, of Guy’s, examined a 
consecutive series of children 
sent up to his out-patient clinic 
because of recurrent attacks of 
abdominal pain. Out of twenty- 
five, only one had any physi- 
cal disorder adequate to 
account for the pain; in three the cause of it was 
quite obscure; and in fifteen of the remainder 
emotional excitation was the principal cause. In 
the other six it was one among several causes. 
The moral was clear: faced with any child who 
has recurrent abdominal pain, the doctor should 
look for a reason in the emotional field first, 
though he will, as a matter of course, review his 
patient's bodily state as well. One form of this 
disorder that I see more often nowadays than 
formerly is the ‘migraine equivalent’—discom- 
fort, cramp. or even quite acute colicky pain in 
the abdomen, with nausea and wretchedness, but 
no headache. If the pain is severe enough and the 
patient is admitted to hospital, someone may be 
tempted to open the abdominal cavity and take a 
look inside; he will find nothing wrong there, for 
the trouble isn’t a disorder of the gut, but of life. 

MacKeith’s researches, as I say, were done 
eight years ago; but all the same I was delighted 
to read a first-class paper in the Lancet by Tizard, 
Stapleton and their colleagues on the role and 
functions of the child specialist in the diagnosis 
and handling of disorders not of bodily origin. ‘In 
the past, as the authors say, ‘a pediatrician 
could earn an honourable living without knowing 
anything of psychiatry. But now serious organic 
disease, which used to present the most immediate 
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and pressing problems, has declined . . . emo- 
tional disorders must be his major preoccupation.’ 

Unluckily for him, standard medical training 

has given him little or nothing in the way of 
preparation—in his approach, in techniques of 
exploration or in methods of therapy—for deal- 
“ing with those manifold illnesses of childhood of 
which stress is a major cause, or with the emo- 
tional aspect of physical disease, that make up at 
least half his work. If he turns with relief and en- 
thusiasm to the child with a rare disease, it’s not 
only because this kind of disease has some in- 
trinsic interest and importance, but also because 
he feels more at ease and more comfortable in 
his approach to it than he does with the all-too- 
common, but troublesome, ‘psychosomatic’ dis- 
order. (I’ve got into the way, lately, of putting this 
word in quotation marks—it frets me: my offer 
of fifty guineas to anyone who can think of a 
better term still stands.) 

‘In most British medical schools . . . the in- 
terest of the student in personality is suppressed, 
while his mind is burdened with detail that should 
concern only a specialist.’ I couldn’t agree more: 
most students of medicine are very good with 
people, until their natural humanity of outlook 
has been distorted by undue emphasis on detail, 
number-worship and physical data. It may take 
three or four years of experience before the 
would-be doctor can resume his normal vision. 

That a team of doctors of such skill and ex- 
perience as this should recognise so clearly, and 
set out so well, the urgent need for more aware- 
ness and better training in their own field is in- 
deed a landmark in medicine. For myself, I’m 
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with them almost all the way: one minor bone 
I'd pick with them is choice of title—‘Role of the 
Pediatrician in Mental Illness-—‘mental’ isn’t the 
term, for it clearly implies, to most readers, an 
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illness with psychiatric symptoms, or insanity, and 
that’s not what they are talking about. Apart from 
this small point, I give the paper full marks and | 
a gold medal. 


A Tour of North Wales 


By RAYMOND POSTGATE 


I am the editor, and indeed 
the writer, of a gastronomic 
guide to British hotels and 
restaurants, called the Good 
Food Guide, and published 
regularly by Cassell (7s. 6d.). 
In between publication dates I 
get, of course, a great deal of 
information about the food at various places, 
some of it reliable, some not so reliable. Hence- 
forward, I aim to pick out some of the more 
interesting—and, I hope, more reliable—pieces of 
news and pass them on to you. But first, a warn- 
ing. Since the Good Food Club is independent 
and accepts no payment from hotels or res- 
taurants, it has no staff and I shan’t be able to 
answer individual queries—though the Spectator 
will do its best to do so. 

When I say I am ‘writer’ of the Guide I should 
explain that I merely mean I hold the pen. The 
material does not come out of my head. Any- 
body who claimed to have visited and personally 
tested the cuisine of nearly 800 places in Great 
Britain. within (at. the most) eighteen months 
should either be denounced as a liar or asked to 
leave his stomach to the nation. The material on 
which I write my verdicts is supplied by the many 
thousands of members of the Good Food Club. 
(All readers of the Guide are automatically 
members of the Club, and are asked to send in 
their comments to me.) 

This time, however, I am going to write about 
my personal experiences. The information won’t 
be the more valuable for that reason; it may be 
less. I have recently, and with great pleasure, 
gone on a gastronomic tour of North Wales. But 
the hotel-keepers knew I was coming, and it may 
well be that they made special efforts, as they 
would not have done for a casual client. This 
possibility is reinforced by the names of my com- 
panions, Wynford Vaughan Thomas and Philip 
Harben. Wynford’s voice is known to every 
Welshman who has a radio or a TV set; Philip’s 
beard, I imagine, has only to appear at an hotel 
door for electric messages to be sent through to 
the kitchen. 

Nevertheless, what was set before us is in- 
dubitably proof that these hotels can, if they 
choose, cook most admirable food; what one has 
to do is to ask. It is by no means sure, by the way, 
that they will all be open and serving food at 
Christmas; a letter of inquiry beforehand is an 
elementary precaution. Anyway, here they are: 

Saracen’s Head, Beddgelert. Recently taken 
over by a young and enterprising, if rather shy 
couple, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd Jones. We had excel- 
lent large rainbow trout, stuffed and grilled, with 
butter poured over them. Normally, I suppose, 
these would have come from the river running by 
the hotel, but last summer was so dry there were 





hardly any fish in its shallow waters; anyway, 
they were fresh. The centre-piece was the Welsh 
roast lamb. I cannot understand why it is s9 
difficult to get Welsh lamb in London, and why, 
when you do find it, it doesn’t seem to taste the 
same. It is the sweetest of meat, because, I sup. 
pose, of the mountain grass and herbs the beasts 
feed on. It was excellent here and not over. 
cooked. There was also a blackberry pie whose 
crust Harben said was perfect. 


Trecastell Hotel, Bull Bay (Anglesey). The 
lobsters caught in Bull Bay are supposed to be 
firmer and sweeter fleshed than any others except 
those caught near Swansea. This appears to be 
quite possibly true; the landlady, Mrs. Hanson 
Boulton, chopped them up and served them in their 
shells accompanied by pimentoes and mushrooms, 
and they certainly had a quality of their own. The 
kidneys in red wine which followed were soft 
(they are usually leathery) and there was a quite 
remarkable ‘Arabic Banana,’ served in its skin, 
hot, under a meringue and flavoured with a 
liqueur. 

Portmeirion, near Penrhyndeudraeth. This is, 
if you are ignorant enough to need the informa- 
tion, an astonishing Italianate village built on his 
own estate by Clough Williams-Ellis, the architect. 
There is a lot of literature about it, written by 
people far more competent than myself on the 
subjects of landscape gardening and building. It 
is undoubtedly very beautiful and there is prob- 
ably nothing like it elsewhere in the world. All| 
am qualified to say is that in the Hotel we ate 
Welsh buttermilk soup flavoured with samphire— 
samphire, I said, a fabulous marsh-plant, which 
I have never tasted before and which gave a 
bright final taste of its own to the smooth while 
liquid. We also had Portmeirion pie, a crisp crust 
over hot mussels cooked in the chef’s own sauce. 
And, of course, Welsh lamb. 


Though it is not intended to repeat information 
already printed in the Guide, I feel I must men- 
tion that the Tyn-y-Coed, Capel Curig, not only 
fully lived up to its reputation, but offered us 
something we had never tasted before—Welsh 
cockle patties, a quite delicious first dish. 


Finally, make a note of the Mermaid, Foel 
Ferry, opposite Carnarvon Castle on the other 
side of the Menai Straits. It is a very small place 
which a culinary genius, Mrs. Hinchcliffe Davies, 
made famous for a limited and not cheap menu 
of really high cuisine. When she left, all gourmets 
in the area lamented, because there is nothing of 
even remotely the same character for miles 
around. I have not been to it myself under the neW 
regime, but a large number of people’tell me tha! 
Mr., Mrs. and Miss St. John Price have restored 
its pristine distinction. If you go there, tell me 
about it. 
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The Weekly Book 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


IF you want a new book as soon 
as it is published and don’t 
want to buy it, the way to get 
it is to join one of the better 
circulating libraries. Public 
libraries (on which I reported 
some weeks ago) cannot, in the 
nature of things, cater for 
everyone’s needs quickly. The circulating libra- 
ries, on the other hand, are in business to make 
money and, what with the increased and increas- 
ing price of books, this is becoming more and 
more difficult. Before joining a_ circulating 
library have a good look at the prospectus, talk 
, to the librarian about your requirements and, if 
possible, ask existing members whether the ser- 
vice provided is what it claims to be. 

What kind of a service can you get? | have 
been looking at the four libraries you are most 
likely to consider: W. H. Smith’s and Boots, 
each of which has about 300 branches around 
the country, the Times Library (42 Wigmore 
Street, Wi: WELbeck 3781) and Harrods 
Library (Knightsbridge, SW1; SLOane 1234). 

Smith’s and Boots give much the same service. 
Each has an ‘A’ and a‘‘B’ service and the sub- 
scriptions are the same in each case (‘A’ service, 





30s. a year, “B’ service 15s. a year). The ‘A’ - 


service includes the newest books and all the 
beoks on the shelves. The “B’ service does not 
include the newest books. The ‘A’ service entitles 
you to reserve books: the “B’ service does not. 
Each service entitles you to one book at a time. 
Extra books may be borrowed at a daily rate and 
there is a ‘pay as you read’ service for non- 
subscribers. 

These two libraries provide a limited service 
—limited by the size of the subscription. You 
can reserve books with both, but you may have 
to wait a while if there is a heavy demand. 
Smith’s say that ‘no guarantee can be given to 
supply any particular book within any specified 
time’ and Boots say, ‘A lengthy list [of books 
required] provides a greater opportunity of giv- 
ing good service, but books can only be supplied 
a they become available in the stock at the 
branch concerned.’ 

In other words, don’t expect too much. A sub- 
scription of 30s. a year can’t cover everything 
and both libraries indicate pretty clearly what 
you can not get from them. Smith’s: “No under- 
faking is given or implied to supply every book 
Published or asked for. Reference books, medi- 
cal and technical books, editions de /uxe, etc., are 
Not supplied.’ Boots: ‘Medical, Technical or 
Foreign Publications, books of Unsuitable For- 
mat, Annuals, Guide Books, Reference Works, 
O% books not in general demand among our sub- 
“ribers are not included in circulation. The right 
Steserved to exclude non-fiction books published 
aa price higher than 21s. or fiction books pub- 
lished at a price higher than 15s.” 

From the Times Library and from Harrods 
Library you can expect a great deal, but you, 


will, of course, pay rather more for it. The ser- 
vice here is not a full service in the sense that 
you can have any book at all, but it is extremely 
comprehensive. If there is a demand for a book 
both of these libraries will provide it. You can 
take it that if half a dozen people want it this 
constitutes a demand. 

The service is also a personal one. Each mem- 
ber deals with the same librarian all the time by 
telephone, in person or by post, so that even 
when a subscriber rings up and: says he (she?) 
wants ‘a nice, new novel’ the librarian will know, 
after a while, which kind of novel to offer. 





With both libraries you can call personally, 
order by telephone and have your books delivered, 
or exchange books by post. Harrods seems to me 
the better value. For six guineas a year you can 
collect or have delivered (in Harrods’ delivery 
area in and around London) one book at a time. 
The Times Library charges six guineas for per- 
sonal exchange and eight guineas for delivery 
service. By post Harrods charge seven guineas 
a year for one book at a time and the Times 
Library charges £9. (The Times Library, how- 
ever, allows for ‘overlap’—you need not return 
books by post until you receive. your fresh 
supply.) The postal service in both cases is rather 
more expensive than it sounds, because, of 
course, you have to pay postage when you send 
your books back to the library——-upwards of Is. 
for an average novel. 

Harrods offer a ‘Casual Reader Service’ which 
seems to me to be very valuable. The subscrip- 
tion is the same as the normal one, but for it you 
get 365 ‘book-days.’ If you read a great deal 
your subscription runs out in less than a year, but 
if you happen to be abroad or are otherwise 
unable to use the library for some time the pro- 
portionate part of your subscription is not 
wasted. You could even combine it with an 
ordinary subscription elsewhere. 
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1 have had several letters from enraged bank 
clerks protesting at my suggestion that banks 
should try harder to be open and fully staffed 
during the hours in which they are most needed. 
J am sorry if I have infuriated what appears to be 
a rather overworked body of men, but I stick to 
my guns. They, collectively and severally, com- 
plain that : (1) for enough clerks to be around at 
lunch time, bank clerks would have to eat at 
eleven or three; (2) that they have to stay till six 
o'clock and later to finish that part of the bank's 
work that goes on after the doors have closed; 
and that (3) a good many banks are understaffed 
as it is. I dare say they are; but that, I humbly 
submit, is not my fault, but the fault of the banks 
themselves, who should employ enough people 
to make sure the work doesn’t go on all evening; 
and as for eating lunch earlier or later—why 
not? People in travel bureaux, restaurants, pubs 
and other places where trade is likely to be busy 
over the lunch hour do just that. One thing that 
could be done without offending the bank clerks, 
me or common sense is to ban the business of 
firms between the hours of 12.30 and 2 or, at 
the very least, aliot the firms one particular clerk 
and make them queue up for him. 


* * * 


From time to time requests still come in for 
the list of recommended London restaurants 
which I used to send out to Spectator readers, on 
application. The trouble with such lists is that 
they very quickly go out of date. In any case, it 
is often misleading to suggest a good place to 
dine without making a number of qualifications; 
some restaurants are reliable for certain dishes, 
not for others: in some the service is poor, or 
slow, but worth waiting for if you have time 
—and so on. I am therefore relieved that Ray- 
mond Postgate is going to take the burden vil 
my shoulders—particularly as he intends in his 
monthly articles occasionally to look outside 
London, as he does this week. I will continue, 
though, to answer any specific inquiries on 
London restaurants, to the best of my ability; 
and will see that any comments or suggestions 
are passed on to Mr. Postgate for his future use. 


Wine of the Week 


| PROMISED recently to add 

to the list of four or five dry 

white ports that I recom- 

mended here in June. The one 

I had in mind is shipped and 

sold by Corney and Barrow 

of Old Broad Street, EC2, at 

18s. 6d. a bottle, under the name ‘Carinho’— 

which I gather is the Portuguese for a barrow, and 

intended as a pun. (Though I have heard of a 

know-all who claimed to know the Carinho vine- 

yards well.) Corney and Barrow call it simply a 

‘dry white aperitif, omitting the word ‘port’ on 

the label, lest it should be thought a sweet wine. 

But it is a true port, from the Douro, and is very 

properly labelled ‘Produce of Portugal.’ Carinho 

is a pale gold in colour, and although rich and 

flavoury, is as dry as a dry sherry—to my mind 
a good appetiser, with a most distinctive taste. 

CYRIL RAY 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
“Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 


Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC “requires Industrial Correspondent in Mid- 
land Region (Birmingham). Duties: under 
general direction of Regional News Editor to 
act as specialist correspondent and adviser on 
Industrial and Trade Union affairs concerned 
primarily with news programmes, both national 
and regional, Sound and Television; also to 
advise on reflection of industria] matters in other 
types of programmes. Qualifications : journalistic 
experience in field of industry and labour rela- 
tions; ability to supply concise, balanced and 
rapid coverage of events for news bulletins, to 
describe technical developments clearly and 
accurately, and to broadcast effectively in Sound 
and Television. Wide knowledge of Midlands 
industries and labour relations in the region im- 
portant. Salary £1,545 (possibly higher if quali- 
fications exceptional!) rising by five annual incre- 
ments to £1,970 p.a. max. Requests for applica- 
tion forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.1383 ‘Spt.') should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within five days. 

STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C. 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) Comes 





Revolution, or of the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation. Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1. Applications should be 
accompanied by a recent photograph or snap- 
shot, a curriculum vitae, 2nd the names of three 


references, and should reach the undersigned* 
before January 15th, 1960. 
*L. G. THOMAS, 
Professor of History, 


The University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, Australia 
TWO LECTURESHIPS IN HISTORY. Appli- 
cations are invited from graduates, with Honours, 
for the position of Lecturer in History. Pre- 
ferred fields : Ancient History (including Pre- 
History), and History of the British Common- 
wealth (especially Australian History). Successful 
applicants will be required to teach both internal 
and external students. Commencing salary will 


be within the range £A1,500 x 90—£A2,100, 
and in addition a cost-of-living allowance is 
payable. Provision is made for superannuation, 


travel and removal expenses, assistance in buying 
or building a house. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary. Association of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.1. Applications close, in Australia and 
London, on 8th January, 1960. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. ANNE 
MADDEN, GEORGES COTOS, G BARBISAN 
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UNITED NATIONS ASSOC,, 25 Charles St., 
W.1. Dec. 15th-18th. 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Paul E. 
Winner Exhibition of Drawings and Paintings. 
Al! proceeds for World Refugee Year. 











MEETINGS 
CHRISTIAN ACTION Annual Meeting, * 
Church House, Westminster, Monday, Decem- 


ber 14th, 6.30 p.m. Guy Clutton-Brock will speak 
to Open Meeting. Admission free by ticket ob- 


tainable from the Secretary, Christian Action, 2 
Amen Court, E.C.4 

GUY CLUTTON-BROCK will speak on 
‘DAWN IN NYASALAND*’ at Friends House. 


Euston Road, N.W.1, on Tuesday, 15 December, 
at 7.30 p.m. Tickets Is., from Africa Bureau, 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1, 
or at the door. Everyone welcome 


PERSONAL 


A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful RAYNER‘S INDIAN 
MANGO CHUTNEY—+from all good grocers. 





A LONELY BLONDE delights in Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 


columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to head of the first column 
ARYA JITENDRA, photographer, 373 Chis- 
wick High Road, W.4. Tel.: CHI 1071. 
BECOME A QUALIFIED BOOK-KEEPER in 
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CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified in therapeutic 
psychology «nd hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig. 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 

CONTEMPORARY CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
Exclusive designs by Annigoni, Michael! Ayrton, 
Henry Moore, John Piper, Tony Armstrong. 


Jones, etc., etc., in aid of National Fund for 
Polio’ Research. Send foolscap s.a.e. for illus. 
trated price list to Christmas Card Dept., 


NFPR Office, Well End, Bourne End, Bucks, 
HELP UNRECOGNISED Artists by suggesting 
they exhibit in London Gallery.—Applications, 
Box 5279. 

IT’S IRKSOME—too much money and no amus. 
ing ideas. Let Primavera relieve you of it and 
overwheim you with Christmas suggestions. Open 
Fridays unti! 8 p.m Open Saturday, 19th Decem. 
ber, _ 5 p.m.—Primavera, 149 Sloane Street, 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X 

NO SNOWMAN WILL say ‘No, man’ to a 
glass of El Cid Amontillado Sherry. A fabulous 
Amontillado, it will warm the chilliest of crea- 
tures with its Spanish fire 

POSTURE, HABIT AND HEALTH. An intro- 
duction to the Alexander Technique by Eric de 
Peyer. Price Is. “ from Secretary. 7 Weilling- 
ton Square, S. Ww. 


ON MEDIC AL ADV Ic E ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 

















Brochures on request 

THE LONDON SCHOOL 
King’s Road, S.W.1. KEN 7 
WHAT ARE THE FACTS a ii homosexuality? 
Should the 'aw be changed? Decide for your- 
self after reading “SOME QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS ABOUT HOMOSEXUALITY,’ ob- 
tainable from the Albany Trust, 32 Shaftesbury 
Postage 41d 


not later than December 18, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appii- 
cations are invited for the full-time posts of 
ASSISTANT in the Research Section of the 
Faculty of Economic and Social! Studies The suc- 
cessful candidates will be expected to pursue 
research in ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STA- 
TISTICS, GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL ADMINI- 





< nt 5 | 

both male and female office staff. TEM 6644 te oy ms in London. 10-5.30, Sats. | three months. Guaranteed Postal courses, 15s Aaainie ax taut 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. hs 10-1. Unul 17 monthly. For Free 30-page guide write : Guaran- CLINIC FOR REGENERATIVE TREAT 
the result of a grant from the Nuffield Founda- SE RIGHTS OF YOUTH teed Tuition (TG), 11 Old Bond Street, London, 87 Westbourne ‘Terrace. Loedon. oe as 
tion the Department of Socia! Anthropology and T sHTS Ww.!i 2g oaaiiee ‘wie > 
Sociology plans to carry out a study of a Lan- Speakers : Emrys Hughes, M.P., on ‘Votes CANCER PATIENT 92683. Poor Maa Gi) un. | __el.: AMBassador 404; vs 
cashire town, and applications are invited for a at 18.’ Alan Tyrrell on “The Age of able to swallow solids. The expense of necessary | PRINTING at less cost by offset litho with 
RESEARCH FELLOW, initial salary within the Majority.” Four Teenagers with varying liquid diet is a great strain upon his limited text in print-style type. Books, brochures, cata- 
range £800-£1,000 per annum, the appointment views. income, Can you please help? Old jewellery, etc | logues, etc., with  illustrations.—Susan Tully 
to be for two years from a date to be arranged. DECEMBER 12, at 2.45 p.m., at gladly utilised. National Society for Cancer | L%d-: 9 Blenheim St., W.1. MAYfair 6093 
ne pyres —_ have oa Gem in Sociology or FRIENDS HOUSE, EUSTON RD., nig Relief, 47 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. | QUAKERISM, Information respecting — the 
social Anthropology ai —— Cpe Oe Entrance 2s. 6d. (Teenagers 1s.), at door, . = a - —— | Faith and Practice of the Religious Society of 
these subjects. The successful candidate will be or from National Council for Civil Liberties, a a the Fon Seater of is | Sriends (Quakers) free on application to the 
required to carry out a study of a section of 293 New Kings Rd., S.W.6. RENOWN 2254 orld. Free booklet.—Holding, 120 Hollins | Friends Home Service Committee. Friends 
the working-class population of the town. The Lane, Accrington. House, Euston Road, London. N.W.1 
appointment carries membership of the Chil- WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. Cecil CHOOSE YOUR HOBBY this winter from ROYAL JELLY, the fabul : - Bee Milk 
dren's Allowance Scheme. Application forms Collins. A retrospective exhibition of paintings, Music, Art, English or Writing. Please state sub- | ta Clpeer Maney ¢ green gg —- Bee Milk 
and further particulars may be obtained from drawings and tapestries, 1928-1959. Weekdays, ject in which interested. Brochure free. - ie aeeedh f rd cite vee mp echives. Aas 
the ee on age eee on re 11-6; Sundays, 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission Southern Correspondence College, Albion Road, oa waar aaoo rs ym propre k ag AS 
to whom a ications shou returne joi Idgate E ; s a Pes be . 

re pp y Free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. Selsey, Sussex. | FARM, Coseus ‘Slace- Abscissa. Cae 
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STRATION, SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, W 
GENERAL SOCIOLOGY or INDUSTRIAL Avenue, London, W.1. Price Is 
SOCIOLOGY and should be graduates in any of ORLD OF EWEL TONES | ; = “ : 
; : _ - YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS can help World 
these subjects or in Modern History or Economic > Fene et 
The 3 Aco Refugee Year (initiated by Britain) and our 
ae _— _ ee eae — Il H L WEI STE Appeal for the Aged. Leaflet on request, or 
4 Grade Ill. ‘The salary poor ~ongatl ms | by MICHAE N IN sample set six cards, 3s. 9d., or on Approval. 
an . . 3 - " 
e : a . a a . : Large-size Refugee Cards: half-tone, 7s. 6d. 
lows: Grade II, £700 to £850 per annum; flustrated with Colour plates, by Mme. B. Midderigh-Bokhorst and cr Gade. te a toe ‘ties. —aaes 
y g doz.; 2-cc d. d post free.—R 
Grade III, £600-£650 per annum. Applications : : P . oe . = . eae Ge : 
should be sent not later than December 18th, J. J. Midderigh, and with Black and White plates. nwt Voluatary & Christian Causes, 139-143 
1959, to the Registrar, the University, Manchester : eae iad er = Oxford Street W.1. 
13, from whom further particulars and forms of * p survey . er. Se a ee ane ea A = 
application may be obtained. ofa recious.s Ss jewe colour tliustrations and instructive 
- EDUCATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA. DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY. Applications are invited for 


and interesting photographs will make this book the keystone of your library. 
As well as the study of real gems, separate chapters have been included on EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 


—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 


es didi de an tae the processing of imitation and synthetic stones. As an indispensable reference 

proposed at the rank of Assistant Professor and book, a jeweller’s guide or a feast of good reading for the lover of precious tarial, co Service, Management, Export, Com- 
. . # “one @ g J 29? fe ine mercial, Genera! Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
and semi-precious stones, “The World of Jewel Stones”’ is incomparable. Sanctions GaMaak an, Seles aaiitees 


a minimum salary of $6,000 per annum. Appli- 
cants should be qualified in one or more of the 
following fields: Canadian History, preferably 
the period since 1763; English History, prefer- 
ably with a special interest in the Tudor and 
Stuart period; European History, preferably with 


for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
| Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4 Established 1910. 


Continued Overleaf 


From all booksellers, 50/- net. 


PITMAN Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WC2 


























a special interest in the period of the French 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1067 Solution on December 25 |' F ; &, ‘ af. 
ACROSS . 29 As a supporter, woman gets a 18 Back to work? Let the band 4 
1 Novel headgear (6) decoration before a man (8) begin! (7, 2) 
4 Inspiration the composer is always 30 Please do disturb! (6) —— the sinews, summon up the |!° n 
in search of? (5, 3). blood’ (Shakespeare) (7) 
10 Trouble among the combined DOWN 22 There’s art in thee (7) 
labourers (7) : 1 Discussion about a dreary white 23 The charm of a walk in spring (5) 
11 They show skill in handicraft! (7) fish (5-4) 25 Is 5 returned? (4) 12 3 
12 Mix setters when they go to such 21 would myself get nothing on 26 The dish seems to be spoiled (4) 
lengths (10) , tick, it’s so silly (7) ts 
13 Where a dog might get a drink? 3 But they’re not all recruited from 
4 Yorkshire, surely? (10) 1S 16 17 18 
15 Ice acts that are rigorous (7) 5 Should be given up by the foot- 
17 One —o in short is on the ” — travelling by rail (5-4) SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1065 
rampa ny time now and plenty more . . a: 
19 Deer, about to repose, discovers — of ihe same (4) “wand a a cae inoue «ae 20 2 2 
a falcon (7) 7 The price of-beer? (7) Flea. 13 Pea. 14 Certificate. 17 Blessing- 
21 Flourished to the utmost, though 8 ‘Up the airy mountain, Down the ton. 19 Ass. 20 Ivan. 22 Bull-headed. 
speculative ( —— glen’ (Allingham) (5) 4 ot og 27 Refiner. 28 Retired. 
23 Mother's at home on the high 9 Found among the last imbibers (4) a . 
seas (4) 14 Usual, Boris? It’s very health- ao 2 ‘ H gots. 2 Wide-ewake, 3 
24 Mr. Crane the a (10) iving! (10) 7 Dwell. 5 eR ce ‘Publisher Ts 
27 Please omit the repeat (7 16 She told her husband that she Renounced. 16 Abandoned. 18 Needful. 
28 Third-class roads? (7) never stood on ceremonies (9) 21 Arret. 23 Lured. 24 Darts. 25 Stir. 
A first prize of a copy of Chambers’s Twentieth Cen Dictionary second 
2 book token for one guinea will be awarded to the Solrel tenes tee cnons eho PRIZEWINNERS 
opened on Dec. 22. Address solutions: Secsseal No. 1067, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. Lord Conesford, Old Wharf, Shillingford, 
Oxon., and Mr. EL, z. Wyler, 95 Crom- 


well Road, Hove 3, 





Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


CELLULAR BLANKETS — 100°, Pure Woo! 
Mothproofed in popular paste} shades. A}) sizes 


LITERARY 


LORD NORTHCL IFFE and ‘the “LSI Nearly 40 


London Schoo! of Journalism was 


[DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. Ee 


BANKERS 


Continue to offer 7$% on sums 









t ded at the instigation of Lord Northcliffe, | from 27 x 36 at ISs Free samples.—Kerr & 
£20—£500 (withdrawal on demand) vho became its chief patron. The Schoo! has Grahame, 22 Trinity Street, Hawick, Scotland 
with extra $°% on each £500 unit vays maintained the highest traditions of | ; ; 

Details and Audited Balance Sheet from maior - m, and its c rrespouue oars CHRONIC CATARRH. commonest of al! 
we writers al] over the world. A copy disease conditions, ts rooted in a tonic state of 
| investment Dept. SR, DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. f “Writing for the Press’ will be sent free the System. and is the enemy of fitness, activity 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (SP). and mental 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8250 


CARTES DE NOEL? Livres-cadeaux? Chez system 
drug reaction on the heart or any other organ 


efficiency. GARLISOL TABLETS 
liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the whole 
Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no 


DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND LONDON, WC2 








POSTAL TUITION for G.C.f London Univ 
B.Sc.Econ., LL.B... B D.. Degrees 


B.A.. B.S HACHETTE, évidenment ! 127 Regeat Street f 
Dipk s. Also for Law. Professional Examin- Wid Not habit forming. Send £2s. 6d. today for 1,006 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher . ~ : Garliso! Tablets (six months’ supply) with in- 
F od be FRENCH CHRISTMAS CARDS? French gift formative booklet of home treatment and dietary 


B.t LL.B Director of Studies Dept a 


oks? HATCHETTE, of course ! 127 Rege 


B92 Wolsev Hall, Oxtord (Est. 1894) Street, W.1 j advice.-—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, Sussex. 
PREPARATION FOR EXAMINATIONS. POEMS REQUIRED for publication.—Arcadian | qgqRRIS TWEED. 12s. per yard: also TAILOR- 


U.C A est. 1887, provides mm for oom " ; ~rle 
4 cy. Egremont, Cumberiand. 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION = sons ot Bam ate 

Lond Oxford, Cambridge Northern, and SELL YOUR WRITING, Stories and articles 

s. LONDON UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE xanted for immediate submission to Editors on 


Do tut 





ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwe!! Street, Stornoway 
Isle of Lewis 


othe 
requirements, and FINAL EXAMS. for B.A a 1 basis Unsuitable work returned with GOOD OLD-FASHIONED Wholemea) Bread 
BSc.. B.SctEcon.), LL.B.. Bar (1 and 1)) and free criticism and free “Knew-How Guide to home made, has a delicious, genuine flavour 
xuams. Prospectus free from Registrar Writing Success.” Stamped addressed envelope (try it with honey or cheese), and is a valuabic 
UNIVERSITY j essential.—Literary Agency. Dept R.2. B.A source of vitamins, especially of the B group 
ORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New Quick ‘and easy tw make—beginners need not 


doubt their ability to foliow our recipe. The 
whole family wil! enjoy it. Our Health & Fitness 
Whole Wheat Meal is guaranteed to be 100%, 
stone ground at our water mill at Feistead. 


CAMBRIDGE Bond Street, London, W.1. j 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of Fic- 
n-Writing Science Ltd.. Chronicle House. 


BURLINGFON HOUSE, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING, cspecially |! 


wniversit graduates and older students, six- 





th and intensive I4-week courses.—-Write Fleet Street, E.C.4, Suitable stories are revised - ~ oon , : : 

Organising Secretary,.DAVIES’S, Addison Road by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent Essex > ay enone _ ——— a = 
W.i4. PARK 8392 of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are returned orgeacany grows. & ca om — or 
: “ee with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS rr sear eminent, _ Prises, Ra: 
TELEVISION WRITING x HOOL LTD, I\ to Dept. C.23 FREE, ‘The Professional Touch. free, rege 7m $ oe Med pm 
URGENTLY NEEDS SCRIPTS and you can be concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. | 14 Ib. bag, 13s. 6d rite H. GRA ? 4 
taught to write them.—-Dep. 164. TV Writing C23 HEATH (HEALTH) MILL, 8 Orchard House, 

Schoot, 14 Sackville St.. W.t -: —e | Mill Road, Cre'’msford, Essex. 
. Send today for inter- - = - — — 
ee eS ae ; “ ORKNEY TWEEDS. Hand-woven from pure 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 


stiag ft booklet The Regent Institute 
in Shorthand. Typewriting. Book-keeping and esting free boc 


(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 weo!. Superior cloth at only 10s. per yard. 3d. 


Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus: The Oxford & stamp for fuli range of patterns.—Norsaga Tweed 
Coumy Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. | - - | Mill, Mill Street, Kirkwall, Orkney 


THE TRIANGLE Secretaria! College. 59-62 ae : me: PURE SILK PYJAMAS, “Ss. post Is. 6d. 
Seuth Molton Strect,. W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines) SECRETARIAL SERVICES Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re- 
ACCURATE TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon 6d. 


duced: from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey 
Ladies’ 36 to 46 bust, men’s 38 to 49. Patts. 

K. Spinner, 102 Somerset Rd., Folkestone. from Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St.. W.1. 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1.000. Carbon QUALITY SHEEPSKIN MITTS. Ladies’; Sma!l, 
6d. Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s.—E. R. Medium, Large, 11,6 pr. Gent's : 12/- pr. Also 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


age SC HOOL. WE STBL RY -ON Jennings. S54 Brockman Road. Folkestone Ladies’ loxurious Beaver Lamb-backed gauntlet 
YM, BRISTOL. Three Open Scholarships ; — | gloves. Best cape palms lined wool. Gauntlet, 
ranging from £150 per annum to £50 per annum MSS. TYPED. 2s. per 1.000 words. 6d. carbon. | jined lambswool, 40/- pair in box: sizes 64 

for girls betwee th ners of 12 and 14 the fol: TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words Nancy Mce- tion or money returned.—R. W LARGE. 0 
lowing September 2 Ful! particu aoe Areas oe Farlane, % Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex Conway Road, Bromsgrove. Worcs 


Headmistress —— — 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR ADULTS. Ruskin C< 
CL, 


eee, Oxiord. announces thirty scholarships for 
men and women between the ages of 20 and 40 
he year beginning October, 1960. Scholar- 
uition, board and accommodation ee 








College, and a persona! allowance. Courses ° (“Y 
are provided in Economics, Political Theory and | 
Institutions, Modern History. Industrial Rela- ! 
tions, Literature and Modern Languages. No for- 
educational) qualifications are required 
Students are selected by interview, following the 
tbmision of an essay. Full particulars can te f REBUILDING FUND | 
obtained fr the General Secretary Ruskin or our 
College, Oxford. The closing date for fina! appli- 
cations, with essays, is 12 March, 1960 





To cut down expenses to the absolute 
minimum, we have had to centralize 
our activities. All our boys, with the 
exception of those training on the 
Arethusa, are now cared for and edu- 
cated at Twickenham. This necessi- 
tated the immediate provision of new 
accommodation for 250 boys. It is to 
meet the heavy commitments this 
entailed, that we are launching this 


FELLOWSHIPS 


THI NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 

The versity offers a number of Simon 
Fellowsnips for advanced study or research in 
the socia} science. This term is used in a wide 
ens¢ to include not only Economics, Govern- 
ment. ctc., but equally fields such as Education, 
ce or Socia! Medicine. Values within 
the range of £1,000-£1,800 per annum (Simon 
ywships) or within the range of 
)-£2.250 per annum (Simon Senior Research 
Fellowships). according to qualifications and 
experience. They are open to members of the 
public services as well as to persons with 
aeademic experience, Applications should be sent 

















by 1960, to the Registrar, the Univer- 

sity er 13, from: whom further par- 

ticuiars may be obtained. and who mill be | Appeal for help. Please send us all 
pleased to answer any inquiries regarding the you can, so that we may facethefuture 


cope of the Fellowships. 


with renewed confidence. 





THERE’S MONEY FOR | | 
YOU IN PIGS | 





Invest now in guaranteed and fully 
imsured breeding sows. We keep them. 


. 
| Please send a donation to: 
sell the piglets and guarantee you a 


The General Secretary, F. A. Thorp. Esq.. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


return at present market prices of at 
least 334% Per annum. 
Southern Livestock Producers Ltd., 
18 Howick Place, 
London, S.W.1. 
Please let me have details. 
a Sa a Se 
(block letters) 
Address 


























gives enermous satisfaction — shorthand 
in a week, written with the alphabet, Fast, 
Phenetic, casy to read. Please write for 


ihe free trial lesson to The School of 
Speedhand (8.23), Hiils Rd., Cambridge 














PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for 
samoles cnabling choice of type and style.—S. 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


4 TIT FEEDING BELL hanging outside your 
window provides endless entertainment. With 
bracket, “s. 6d. Tit-nesting Boxes with obser- 
vanon door, ISs, post free. Also Bird Tabies.— 
Wm. Hill, 7 Moniaive, Dumfries-shire. 
DELICIOUS HOME-MADE FUDGE choc., 
van., 6s. 6d. ib. Finest plain or fruit cake, mar- 
zipan topped, 2 Ib. 12s. 6d. All post free.—Box 
4205 


If IS NOT TOO LATE. to send a subscription to 
‘The Philatelist and Posta! Historian’ (0s. per 
annum) or ‘The Philatelic Journal of Great 
Britain’ (10s.) to your friends who enjoy ad- 
vanced philately. Sampie copies from ROBSON 
LOWE LTD., Philatelic Publishers, 50 PALL 
MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 


ROSEMOY NE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
lustrous beauty, Elegant Damask Table Napery, 
Afternoon Teacloths, Luncheon Sets. Fine 
Damask, Diaper and Turkish Towels, Church 
Linen. Charming Christmas Gifts, carefully 
packed, sent to your friends. Illustrated cata- 
logue trom : 

ROSFMOYNE IR‘SH LINENS, 

% Donegall Square South, Belfast, 

Northern Ireiand. 


ACCOMMODATION 
APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom.. 
we have many separate London Fiats. Infinite 
care.—Share-a-Flat Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, HYD 


2445 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


WINTER SPORTS 
through COOKS 


You can choose from a wonderful! selection of 
inclusive holidays at over 100 resorts! A few 
examples of 8+day holidays with rail and sea 
travel are: 


Adelboden - eo ST! 
Lauterbrunnen .. -- £24 Os, 
Arosa ° oe -. £28 Ils. 
Davos ° ee es £29 11s, 
Parthenen oe -- £21 18s. 
Igis oe ee . ae 
Kitzbuhel .. ee -. £25 16s. 
Ortisei : £27 13s. 


and if you book early c ‘ooks guarantee C ouchettes 
(sleeping accommodation) on the Special Trains. 
You can also twavel by air, Write for FREE 
l12-page programme ‘Winter Sports’ to: 
THOS. COOK & SON LTD., Dept. H/E/V, 
Berkeley Street, London, W.1-and branches, or 
from any office of Dean & Dawson, Pickfords or 
appointed booking agents 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 


» r, 
tonal Seuice 





Write for our free booklet 
explaining all modern methods. of 
Family Planning. Sent post free 
under plain cover with details of our 
Confidential Postal Service. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.C.1 


Please send your free booklet onder plain, sealed 
cover. 


BED cc uctvcgcesqecse sspcoseces cocces eocccce 
AGW .-cccccovecccccsccecs 





Spectator Lap., at its 


99 Gower St., London, W.C.1. Telephone: 


Regi d Publis THE Offices, 
2USton 3 31 0 Newspaper. Stonkd-clats malt oriingss entedtentts ‘eC i = < rwen at ‘helt Wellington. Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address in the 


EUSton 322 Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Potpen Ltp., 28 Craven Street, 
World: “Ss, per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 2)d.; Canada (¢ 


‘Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, December 11, 1959 
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Was it thick your . 
way last night? 


} 


} iy 

Yes !—thank goodness I've got a " bids.) \\ 
Lucas Fog Lamp. : AUDATILI ' 
i sane 


What—the wing fixing like mine? iif { 
No, the New Slim “ Fogranger”’, hoy, 
its only 23° deep, just fits nicely 


in the restricted bumper space. 
Has it got the block pattern lens? 


Yes, all Lucas fog lamps have the 
block pattern lens and prefocus bulb. 


Isn’t that how they achieve the 
famous “ Flat-Topped ’’ beam? 


Yes, and doesn’t it penetrate — 
picks out the kerb all the way, no 
back-glare to cause eye-strain, 
either, 


at CaS a Ah ls AR SL ENE ll Rate hci. lai : 


And have you noticed— with a fog 
lamp it's easier to stay relaxed. 


I know what you mean. Makes you 
_feel that much safer too. 


ree ee FOG LAMPS 


FROM ALL GOOD GARAGES 
Prices:—4FT (lamps only) 55/-; WFT576 (wing fixing) 75/-; SFT700S 92/6; SFT 82/6 














